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Nazi Purging Story Blurred By Censors; 
Officials Admit Misstatements 


mnfused And Conflicting Dispatches Cabled On German Crisis As Result 
of Hitler Press Policy —German Papers Without News 


DOLPH HITLER’S keen-edged 
on of press censorship has 
Hong med back on him and his country with 
mit and highly injurious effects. 
Because official news sources were so 
witly bottled up, news of Hitler’s 
y sanguinary retaliation against his 
Eeemies was confusing, conflicting and 
ci ghly reactionary as read by interested 
silions in this country and elsewhere 
troughout the world. 
ha Germany has been courting the ap- 
ion of the world ever since the 
of the Nazis. Through propaganda 
tome and abroad they had undoubt- 
y made progress in ameliorating the 
mant attitude of millions against 
ja-ism. This progress has been 
ied out summarily, however, with the 
morting of Hitler’s desperate “purg- 
wm of the Storm Troopers’ ranks. 
tis “purging” was bloody enough in 
conscience; but the first reports of 
mimade it two or three times as bloody, 
Mecessarily in the representation 
fumbers killed, but by the great 
in the story which easily fed the 
ination of the reader to believe the 
Newspapermen know of the 
» be th of first impressions on read- 
wees; although the number of dead may 
oigmmer down to 50, the 100s and 200s 
first reported, will be most remem- 


STH 


Although reporters for the foreign 
ss were greatly hampered in giving 
true unadorned facts to the public, 
Sthey have been since the rise of 
iter, they could not complain of a 
official statements, which were 
f in facts but strong on inter- 
ion, in the present explosion. 
Communiqués were issued right and 
ey seemed brutally frank and 
the point. The newsmen pounced on 
and the cables hummed with them. 
monly trouble was that there were 
misstatements” in.them which 
uently were “openly admitted un- 
a, according to Frederick 
ll, New York Times corres- 
Mt. This, of course, has served 
fo increase confusion. 
D invention of a fiction writer could 
widely improbable melodrama 
Jast 48 hours in Germany,” H. 
kerbocker, International News 
mice Correspondent, wrote July 2. 
ed with a story of this dimension, 
fan writers succeeded admirably 
Solving the mystery” and “con- 
aing the crime” in an efficient man- 
fonsidering the circumstances. To 
Site, some of them occasionally went 
® tangents, but the few clews they 
fo work on made this inevitable. 
in all dictator-countries rumors 
of them of an outlandish na- 
buzzed around correspondents’ 
like flies. Some of these were 
feed as facts—such as Ernst Roehm’s 
ic {"AMle" and the eviction of the former 
pm prince of Germany from the 
“iity—but subsequent investigations 
fuller explanations and correc- 


gh it all an amazing talent for 
behind the facts, even under 
and inimical circumstances, was 








Cable editors of press services told 
Epitor & PuBLISHER this week that sel- 
dom has such expertness in coverage 
been exhibited on so difficult a story. 
It was pointed out that events shifted 
so rapidly in Germany, that there were 
few who actually knew of all develop- 
ments and their significance. The con- 
tinually changing status of Vice-Chan- 


came in, the key men of American press 
associations and newspapers were dis- 
patched to the scene. The veteran Karl 
von Wiegand went immediately by 
plane from London to Berlin for Uni- 
versal Service. Webb Miller, Euro- 
pean news manager of the United Press, 
was likewise dispatched to the scene 
from London. Walter Duranty, re- 








ASSIGNMENT “TOUGHEST SINCE THE WAR” 








By Wituram L. Maper 

(By cable to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

ERLIN, July 5—Covering the most 

important story in Germany since 
Hitler’s accession to power, the events 
of the past week made heavy demands 
on the resourcefulness of the corre- 
spondents’ corps and crowded long dis- 
tance telephones and cables to maximum 
capacity. Well-known American news- 
papermen rushed to Berlin from Lon- 
don and various European cities to 
augment the ranks of the regular cor- 
respondents, among them being Webb 
Miller, Walter Duranty, Frederick T. 
Birchall and Jules Sauerwein and others 
well known in America. 

The German newspapers were prac- 
tically empty of information and the 
correspondents could not rely upon 
them. The best they could carry, under 
the censorship rule, were bulletins dic- 
tated by Nazi officers, sometimes highly 
contradictory. Stories that would have 
been smash first-page stuff were con- 
sistently played down in inside pages. 
The foreign correspondents were bet- 


ter informed on the big story than 
the local newspapermen. They tele- 
phoned most of their stuff to neigh- 
boring capitals. So far as is known, 
however, no press cable was refused. 
This complies with the censorship sys- 
tem, which deals with alleged censorship 
violations after the fact. However, 
there was no attempt by officialdom to 
restrain either cabling or telephoning, 
so far as is known at this time. The 
American correspondents were put to 
their wits’ end to obtain the authentic 
news and were driven frantic by a 
flood of office queries, due to the fac- 
tual contradictions and “holes” in the 
news, due to the absence of candid 
official statements. One bureau alone 
received 65 queries in three days. Most 
of the news was based on reports heard 
in the street, or witnessed or received 
through “pipe lines,’ and it was al- 
most impossible to get verification of 
even the most obvious events. Some 
correspondents refer to the week as the 
“toughest foreign assignment since the 
World War.” 








cellor von Papen, as it was reported, 
it was explained, was a case in point. 

The Associated Press cabled 30,000 
words during the first four days—from 
Saturday to Tuesday, Smith Reavis, 
cable editor, said. Other press as- 
sociations reported likewise heavy 
wordage. 

Little difficulty was reported by cor- 
respondents in getting their lengthy dis- 
patches out of the country. In general 
they telephoned their copy to London 
and Paris, where it was cabled on to 
New York, although often some stories 
came direct by cable from Berlin. A 
few isolated cases of “delays” when 
stories were sent direct, were reported, 
but, they were not considered of great 
importance. Telephoning stories from 
Berlin to London, Epitor & PuBLIsHER 
was told, is a routine matter to expe- 
dite delivery. 

The front rank of American for- 
eign reportorial talent converged in 
Berlin when the first news of the up- 
rising broke. 

For many months Germany has been 
the focal news center of Europe, and 
American press associations and news- 
papers had built up sufficient news 
forces to meet the demand. They had 
been there long enough to have estab- 
lished news sources of their own, apart 
from the laggard official news sources, 
and were able, generally speaking, to 
find out what was going on in the gov- 
ernment and the reaction of the people 
to this action. 

When the first reports of the trouble 


porting for the New York Times and 
the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance, was also on the scene. The star 
performers, who have been doing a 
voluminous day-by-day account of 
events in Germany, were on the job to 
write their biggest story since the rise 
of Hitler. These included Mr. Birchall, 
who won the Pulitzer correspondence 
prize last May for his dispatches from 
Germany, and Otto Tolischus, also of 
the New York Times; John Elliott, 
New York Herald Tribune; Louis P. 
Lochner and John Bouman, Associated 
Press; Frederick Oechsner and Harold 
Peters, United Press; Mr. Knicker- 
bocker, also a Pulitzer prize winner, 
Tom Wilhelm and Pierre Huss, Inter- 
national News Service, and Charles L. 
Flick, Universal Service. There were 
three Pulitzer prize winners on the 
scene. 

There have been some strong objec- 
tions on the part of the Nazis to what 
the correspondents have written for 
foreign consumption, and some actual 
persecution of writers. But on the 
whole the government had reformed its 
tactics somewhat in regard to the 
correspondents’ corps within recent 
months, 

According to Louis Keemle, cable edi- 
tor of the United Press, what censor- 
ship of outgoing news that now obtains 
in the Reich is of a post facto nature; 
the correspondents may be called to ac- 
count for what they have sent out at 
some later date. The results of the re- 
port on the current butchery, as far as 


the government’s relations with the for- 
eign press representatives are con- 
cerned, remain to be seen. 

During the recent trouble only one 
reporter was reported to be in serious 
difficulties. That was Dr. Ernst Faulk- 
ner, United Press correspondent in 
Munich, who was detained by political 
police on Tuesday but was released af- 
ter questioning about his activities. Last 
spring Faulkner was held in jail for two 
weeks by Austrian authorities while he 
was on a tour of frontier towns during 
the Austria-Nazi crisis, so he has now 
incurred the displeasure of both sides. 

In his dispatch to the Times of July 3, 
Mr. Birchall made the point that news 
and speech suppression might have been 
the cause for the recent violence. Sup- 
pression, he said, was likely the cause 
behind the criss-cross of plots against 
Hitler. Piecing together these plots, 
and the results of Hitler’s strong-arm 
action against them, Mr. Birchall wrote: 

“Altogether, with the exception of 
Roehm’s special plan, which might have 
caused widespread disturbance and an 
incalculable amount of bloodshed and 
could have produced only evil, the men- 
ace was not serious. There seem to 
have been almost as many informers as 
plotters and as many different plans as 
there were cross-purposes. And all 
have come to exactly nothing. They 
have, however, brought death to many. 

However liberal the Hitler forces may 
have been with their communiques, it 
was evident that the German people 
knew very little of what was going on 
in their midst. The Nazi party organs 
told of the execution of Ernst Roehm, 
for instance, in six lines, and other news 
events were treated thus sparingly. The 
population, however, rushed news- 
stands whenever any meagre item was 
given out. The foreign newspaners 
were bought in great quantities, and in 
one city, Munich, at least, their sale 
was forbidden. In addition numerous 
papers were banned from sale through- 
out the country. 

e care with which the government 
aimed at keeping the people uninformed 
may be gleaned from the terse state- 
ment of Capt. Goering, who prefaced a 
news conference with these words: 

“You may see some disturbances dur- 
ing the day. You are advised that they 
are not to be published in Germany.” 

That Germian officialdom is worried 
about the effect abroad of happenings 
was indicated by Mr. Birchall in the 
New York Times July 2. 

The questioners are being frankly 
told, he said, that “while the outside 
world will feel no qualms over the 
elimination of men like Edmund Heines, 
the Breslau murderer; Karl Ernst, the 
Berlin bully, and the malodorous Ernst 
Roehm, it will be difficult to bring un- 
der similar justification the cases of Dr. 
Klausener, Herr von Bose and General 
von Schleicher—and possibly others not 
yet disclosed. 

“There is another aspect being pre- 
sented to German inquirers. As justi- 
fication of their deed, the Nazi leader- 
ship has now laid bare the moral cess- 
pool which, from the beginning, has in- 
fected their whole movement. But its 
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existence has long been notorious, de- 
nied only by themselves. 

“The world is likely to remember only 
these denials, made against overwhelm- 
ing proof, and to ask why at this late 
date the cancer is being admitted and 
extirpated.” 


BORAH CALLS PRESS 
FREEDOM IN DANGER 


Trend Toward 
Bureaucracy as Sure to 
“Benumb Hand of 
Editor’ 





Senator Criticizes 


Warning of a trend toward bureauc- 
racy that is endangering the freedom 
of the press was sounded by Senator 
William E. Borah July 4 in an address 
broadcast as part of the National Radio 
Forum of the Washington Star. 

After criticizing “our departure from 
the principles embodied in the Consti- 
tution of the United States,” Senator 
Borah said: 

“What is liberty under our Constitu- 
tion? Does it consist of nothing more 
than the right to exist? I was greatly 
interested in recent months in the dis- 
cussion conerning the freedom of the 
press. When the controversy arose 
over the freedom of the press under 
the codes, something of the old Ameri- 
can spirit blazed forth. We recalled 
the classic lines of Milton and the 
scarcely less classic phrases of Jeffer- 
son. We read again the debates on the 
alien sedition laws when the Federalists 
made a determined effort to commit po- 
litical suicide. No sane man will un- 
derestimate the freedom of the press. 

“During this discussion it was said 
it would be unspeakable for the govern- 
ment to say there are enough news- 
papers and no more must be started. 
To me it is no more unthinkable than 
to say there are enough stores and no 
more must be started, that there are 
enough shoe factories and no more must 
be started. I contend that under any 
proper conception of American liberty 
and under the Constitution of the 
United States, the government has just 
as much right to say a man may not 
start a newspaper as to say he shall not 
start a sawmill. 

“The government has just as much 
right to say there are too many news- 
papers as to say there is too much cot- 
ton being grown. It has as much right 
to reduce the size of newspapers and 
turn the printers on the street as it has 
to force the reduction of cotton and 
turn the share croppers onto the high- 
way. The government has as much 
right under the Constitution to say that 
the great newspapers of the country 
should be limited in circulation and cur- 
tailed in issue as it has by law to cur- 
tail the acreage of our wheat fields. 

“{ am not now speaking of the re- 
spective effects or attempting to meas- 
ure the effects of either, I am speak- 
ing of the right under American law and 
American conception of government. 

“I do not overlook express mention 
in the Constitution of the press. But 
the Constitution is just as explicit in 
legal effect in protecting the personal 
rights, privileges and liberties of the 
people generally. Let us be frank and 
deal with realities. A free press in a 
country where each and every citizen 
is not equally free to choose his calling, 
or profession, and within general law 
to pursue it; select his industry or 
business, plant, sow and reap accord- 
ing to his judgment, free from the 
fickle, arbitrary hand of bureaucracy, 
is only a temporary delusion. 

“If the government can take away 
the right to grow cotton and force the 
grower to plant according to some 
bureau’s judgment and thereby force 
thousands to the point of starvation, it 
is only a question of time until this 
creeping paralysis of bureaucracy be- 
numbs the hand of the editor. 

“I do not call this nazi-ism. God 
forbid! I do not claim it is fascism 
or communism. It is none of these. 
It is simply that meddlesome, irritat- 
ing, confusing, undermining, destruc- 
tive thing called bureaucracy.” 


Editor & Publisher for July 7, 


NEW PRINTERS’ SCALE 
IN NEW YORK 


Five-Day, 37 14-Hour Week Provided, 
with $5.40 Increase Over Pres- 
ent 5-Day Wage Rate 
on Newspapers 


Acceptance by Typographical Union 
No. 6 July 2 of the newspaper scale 
submitted by the I. T. U. Executive 
Council settles New York composing 
room wages and hours for a year from 
that date. ; 

The contract calls for permissive 
six-day operation of newspaper shops 
until December, 1934, and during the 
first financial week of that month five- 
day situations are to be established. 
The working week is 5 days or nights 
of 7% hours each, or 37% hours per 
week. 

The new wage scale, stated by the 
Executive Council to be an increase of 
$5.40 to $5.42 per week over the pres- 
ent five-day rate—“a larger increase in 
the weekly wage rate than was ever 
secured in conciliation”’—is as follows: 

Day—$1.44 per hour, $10.83 for 7%- 
hour shift. 

Night—$1.51 per hour; $11.33 
7¥%-hour shift. 

Lobster—$1.69 per hour; $11.83 for 
7-hour shift. 


BROADCAST TIME ADVANCED 


Press-Radio Report to Be Released 
at 6:30 P. M., Station Time 

Starting July 16, the evening re- 
lease of the Press-Radio Bureau to 
broadcasters will be advanced two and 
a half hours, it was announced this 
week. 

E. H. Harris, Richmond (Ind.) Pal- 
ladium-Item, chairman of the Publish- 
ers National Radio Committee, made 
the following announcement : 

“Because of time zone difficulties 
under daylight saving time, the Press- 
Radio Bureau of the Publishers Na- 
tional Radio Committee is advancing 
the time of its evening news report. 
Beginning July 16, the evening news 
report will be released to radio sta- 
tions for broadcast at 6:30 p. m., local 
station time, instead of at 9 p. m., as 
at present. The release time for the 
morning broadcast remains the same— 
9:30 a. m., local station time.” 

It is understood that this arrange- 
ment is temporary, and that its per- 
manency depends on how broadcasters 
cooperate and how publishers react. 

It affects only radio stations in the 
eastern and central time zones. The 
west coast bureau is expected to make 
a similar ruling. 


for 








LIFE INSURANCE COPY 

The California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company, Sacramento. Cal., 
used a three-column 17-inch display ad 
in 70 daily newspapers of 11 western 
states last week to announce its finan- 
cial condition as found by an official 
examination recently concluded by the 
insurance departments of the states of 
California, Oregon, Utah and Washing- 
ton. Copy was prepared by James 
Houlihan, Inc.. San Francisco agency. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July 10-15—Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association, 3lst annual 
meeting, Portland, Ore. 

July 12-13 — North Carolina 
Press Association, summer meet- 
ing, Lee-McRae College, Banner 
Elk, N. C. 

July 13-14—Pennsylvania Ad- 
vertising Managers’ Association, 
summer meeting, Penn - Stroud 
Hotel, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

July 19-21—Virginia Press As- 
sociation, 46th annual convention, 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

July 20-21—West Virginia State 
Newspaper Council, annual sum- 
mer outing, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

July 20-21—Mississippi Press 
Association, meeting, Biloxi, Miss. 











CODE DECISION APPEALED 


Graphic Arts Authority, Division A-1, 
Challenges Evanston Ruling 
(Special to Epttor & PusBLisHER) 

Cuicaco, July 5—The national code 
authority for division A-l of the 
graphic arts industries code is filing 
an appeal to Deputy Administrator 
George Buckley of NRA this week 
in connection with the recent ruling of 
the national coordinating committee de- 
claring Evanston, Ill., a separate lo- 
cality and not a part of the Chicago 
metropolitan area. 

The decision was made at the behest 
of the National Editorial Association, 
code authority for divisions A-2 and 
A-5, as a result of a controversy aris- 
ing out of the strike by Evanston News- 
Index composing room employes, de- 
manding that Merle Slane, publisher, 
pay the Chicago wage scale. The 
News-Index operates under the graphic 
arts code and is paying the scale re- 
quired for cities over 25,000. It was 
the contention of Mr. Slane, and the 
N. E. A. code officials, that Evans- 
ton was a separate locality and not 
required to pay metropolitan wages. 
The national coordinating committee 
sustained this point of view and the 
U. T. A. code authority for division 
A-1 is appealing the decision because of 
the precedent it establishes in other 
metropolitan areas. 





“CLINIC” TEXT PUBLISHED 

The scenario of the Advertising 
Clinic, an outstanding feature of the 
recent convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America, is to be made 
available in quantities to advertising, 
publishing, business and industrial exec- 
utives, according to an announcement at 
headquarters of the Federation, 330 
West 42d street, New York. 





FLIES 1800 MILES FOR GOLF 

Ernest L. Heitkamp, Chicago Ameri- 
can golf editor, accompanied by two 
Chicagoans, recently went by airplane 
to New York, leaving Chicago after 
breakfast, arriving in the east in time 
for 18 holes of golf, and returning to 
Chicago in time for dinner that day. 





Stuart Chase Visions Press of Future 


Dick Tracy’s Creator A Mild Man 
N. Y. U. Surveying Reader Habits 
Retail News and Notes 


Advertising Agencies 
The Classified Pages 
Circulation 


How To Run Better Sales Contests 
Our Own World of Letters 
Shop Talk at “Thirty” 





; NEWS AND FEATURE HIGHLIGHTS 
IN THIS ISSUE 


Nazi Purging Story Blurred By Censors 


Editing An American Tabloid In Siam 

Graustein Says Price Weapons Needed To Maintain Code 
Newspaper-Job Shop Jurisdiction By Joint Code Board 
Ed Howe Treats Dinner Hosts To Speech of Paragraphs 


Program Completed For Coast Advertising Meeting 








FIVE ARE PROMO 
BY BALTIMORE suyf 


John W. Owens Is Named Secre 
E. P. Flaherty, Treasurer, in 
Changes Following Death 
of J. A. Blondel] 


(Special to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 
BaAttimore, July 2.—Two appoingie 
ments to positions made vacant by 
death on June 7 of Joseph A, Blonds 


Joun W. OwENs E. P. Franerry 


have been announced by the A. 
Abell Company, publishers of the Balt 
more Sunpapers. Other changes in @ 
ecutive duties were also announced { 
lowing a meeting of the board ¢ 
directors. 

Mr. Blondell was secretary-treasyr 
of the company. 

John W. Owens, who has been ¢ 
editor of the Sun for several yeu 
and who before being appointed to +h 


position had served on the Washingtd i 


staff and as London correspondent, 
named the secretary of the company, 

E. P. Flaherty, who has been se-yj 
as assistant secretary-treasurer a 
who was closely associated with } 
Blondell for years, was named treasur¢ 
and assistant secretary. 

W. F. Schmick, who has been jg 
several years vice-president of the cop 
pany, was elected executive vice-pres 
dent, with complete authority over 
business and accounting departments j 
the absence of the president. \ 
Schmick has been associated with 
papers since 1910, when the Eveni 
Sun was founded. He began his coq 


nection with the papers as manager @ " 


the classified department. 

Frank R. Kent and J. E. Mur 
continue as vice-presidents. 

Fitzell, who, at a previo 
meeting of the board, had been el 
assistant treasurer, will continue in th 
capacity. 

E. P. Kavanaugh, who has been th 
circulation manager of the papers fd 
several years, was advanced to the pd 
sition of assistant business manager le 
vacant by the resignation several yea 
ago of Dorsey Warfield. Mr. Kay 
naugh, in addition to continuing the ¢ 
rection of the circulation departmen 
will exercise general supervision ov¢ 
the distribution and automobile dep 
ments. 

The board was also advised that Wi 
liam A. Stone, certified public accoun 
ant, who has been associated with 
kins and Sells for many years, has bed 
engaged as auditor, to take the plad 
made vacant by the promotion of M 
Fitzell to assistant treasurer. 





PATTERSON BACK FROM SPAl 


Grove Patterson, editor, Toled 
Blade, has returned from a six week’ 
trip to Spain, where he went as a met 
ber of the commission representini 
Toledo, O., which was feted in Toleé 
Spain, and throughout that country. Ht 
now is writing @ series of articles « 
the trip for the editorial page of t 
Blade, titled “The Way of the Wor 
Abroad.” 





NAMED REGIONAL AUTHORIT! 

Lewis J. Frey, Charleston, W. Ve 
has been named West Virginia regiom 
code administration manager, effectit 
July 1, to succeed James W. Welt, © 
signed, C. A. Baumgart, code 
istration manager for Divisions A-2 aw 
A-5 of the Graphic Arts Indusine 
Code, announced this week. 
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STUART CHASE VISIONS PRESS OF FUTURE 













er, in 
ath 


REAT, revolutionary changes are 
tER) in store for the newspapers of 
appoingie United States when and if social 
nt by qMimeress in this country is extended 
Blonde point where the rank and file 
jis population are guaranteed econo- 
security, Stuart Chase, the unortho- 
economist, the certified public ac- 
mnt and the writer, told Epiror 
PUBLISHER this week. 

When and if that time comes, Mr. 
fuse speculated, the reader of the 
aspaper, the great “bewildered” con- 
who, in Mr. Chase’s mind, gets 


| MBfathing but a fair break either from 





: isher or advertiser, will come into 
, own. } 

consumer, who is uppermost 

gir. Chase’s mind, will get a news- 


that he can conveniently read, 
‘AHERTY B\, Chase believes. It will not be a 
e A quay of 60 or more pages; it will be 


the Bay ae that he can conveniently handle. 
res in eg Tie big four-page advertisements, such 
nced fg 8 those Now utilized by 3. Hi. Macy 
board ¢ & Co, and big retailers elsewhere, will 
contracted into a quarter of the space 
treasyrd 2” occupied. Other advertisers will 
we space Of comparative size. They 
been th yil tell their sales stories in this con- 
al yeaig tated space as well as they now tell 
d to thay tin larger space. And they will pay 
ashingig iat their space a great deal more than 
dent, yay MY BOW pay. 
npany, 5 0 addition, the consumer, says Mr. 
n se sig (hase, will be relieved of the destruc- 
rer ‘a te. “Yammering of competitive ad- 
with fy wetisers, who would seek to enhance 
treasurgy tie value of Product A over Product 
8, although they might be identical. 
been fgg This “yammering,” the distinguished 
the conlg “onomist asserts, is detrimental to the 
ice-presg cmsumer’s interest, and therefore is 
our éetrimental to the interests of the 
ments j en stock in trade, the “average 
reader. 
aa Under the Utopian order when the 
Evening “Sumer will be the prime considera- 
his com 100 of all, when the “Forgotten Man” 
nager q wil be given the dignity he is entitled 
to, advertising, Mr. Chase said, will 
Murph te confined to its “real function”; the 
amouncement of new products. This 
previoyg unction, according to Mr. Chase, is 
n clectd asolutely essential to the science of 
e in th Ostribution; competitive advertising, 
le adds, is not. Competitive advertis- 
mig, he. went on to say, appeals to 
pers ig “U's “lower nerve centers,” such as 
the py Me appeal to vanity, sex and the “keep- 
ager lel "8 UP with the Joneses.” This type of 
ral yea PY, he said, only shifts public con- 


» Kay Smption from one to another pro- 


g the ¢ uct, which often have little differen- 
vartmeng tion in quality and which occasionally 
ion ove 2 detrimental to public health. So- 
» denar “logically speaking, Mr. Chase said, 


this advertising is wasteful. He ad- 
hat Wig “ces that if the “real function” of ad- 
accou "tising were performed, the con- 


ith umer would spend his money more 
has bee WSEIY. 
he pla the widely condemned advertising 


of Mg “@ulations advanced by Rexford G. 
Tugwell would, Mr. Chase believes, 
give some protection” to the public 
SPAl anst the quack advertisers. At the 
"B “me time, he asserted, it would help 
Told the reputable manufacturers and ad- 
¢ week Vettisers, People will continue to spend 
amet % much as they have in the past, he 
senting Sid, and the makers of “genuine dis- 
Toledi{ mfectants”, etc., apprising the public 
try. Hif of the true merits and ingredients of 
‘icles « r output, stand to win out in the 
> of th md. ~The public will also be much 
> Workf letter off by its use of genuine as 
‘posed to spurious products, he said. 
_ Qne force of advertising which holds 
oRiTY f° ‘temendous” future, Mr. Chase holds, 
W. Ve 8 that of a sociological nature. He 
oie uted the effects of the safety cam- 
fect mign in America for reducing indus- 
tral accidents, Red Cross drives, and 


lew fe . . . cos 
em. ¢ drive in Russia, via advertising, 
_ ainst illiteracy as examples of what 


\dustnie 


ls type of advertising might accom- 
dish, 7 

















By JOHN W. PERRY 


Mr. Chase likened the possible re- 
actions to the proposed Tugwell legis- 
lation to that of Consumers Research, 
Inc., in the organization of which he 
was a prime mover. For the benefit 
of those who do not know about it, 
if there are any by this time, Con- 
sumers Research gives laboratory tests 


Stuart Chase 


to trade-marked and widely advertised 
articles, from automobiles to toothpaste. 
Its findings are given technically in 
monthly bulletins. It recommends cer- 
tain products and rejects others. “The 
firms whose articles we approve,” Mr. 
Chase said, “are all for us. Those 
whose articles we do not recommend 
to the consumer are against us. I 
believe the same would hold true of 
the persons affected by the Tugwell 
legislation. This situation would have 
a decidedly healthy effect as far as 
the consumer is concerned.” 

Mr. Chase has a well-defined view 
toward advertising. Essentially it is 
the same as Dr. Tugwell’s and others 
in the Department of Agriculture. It 
was brought out in the book, “Your 
Money’s Worth,” of which he was co- 
author, and in “100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs,” with which he had no actual con- 
nection but which mevertheless was 
written by two colleagues in Consum- 
ers Research, Arthur Kallet and F. J. 
Schlink. Both books have been widely 
read, ana Mr. Chase’s views of adver- 
tising practices became well known for 
their “honesty,” “liberality” or ‘“rad- 
icalism”—depending on who it was 
who expressed the opinion. 

This resentment toward current ad- 
vertising practices is uppermost in Mr. 
Chase’s mind, but envisioning “A New 
Deal,” as differentiated from “The New 
Deal,” he looks beyond the purely prac- 
tical considerations of the problems, and 
examines the possible editorial content 
of the dailies. 

Under a social order where the con- 
sumer will be the chief consideration, 
he believes, the editorial departments 
of newspapers will be released of their 
greatest restraining force; the tacit in- 
timidation of the advertiser. He be- 
lieves that the advertising revenue of 
the average newspaper may drop to as 
low as 10 per cent of its total volume, 
and that circulation revenue will in- 
crease accordingly. If the newspaper 
revenue is now 75 per cent from adver- 
tising and 25 per cent from circulation, 
he speculated, it may, in the utopian 
future, be reversed, so that 25 per cent 
may come from advertising and 75 per 
cent from readers. It is even possible, 
Mr. Chase said, that the ratio may be- 
come 10:90, with the advertisers hold- 
ing the lower end. 

“Such a situation,” he said, “would 
release the administrative ability and 


brains of newspapermen to tackle their 
real job, which is to provide us with 
an impartial presentation of news, 
coupled with an editorial policy which 
reflects the personality and convictions 
of those who are carrying on, uncon- 
taminated by commercial motives. 

“The freedom of the press will then 
be real. We do not have freedom of 
the press now. Commercial considera- 
tions make it impossible. I’ve talked 
to many managing editors of dailies, 
and they all say the same thing—that 
they cannot do as they would like 
to do. 

“It seems to me that the newspapers 
have a tremendous responsibility in re- 
gard to the misguided consumer. And 
I mean this not only from an advertis- 
ing but an editorial angle. It seems to 
me the real editorial function of the 
press is to educate the public to better 
standards of judgment, to tell them the 
real facts about the world they live in, 
and to furnish them with intelligent in- 
terpretation of those facts. 

“T believe that a good section of the 
press has gone off on another slant, 
which in the end serves to make the 
public even more bewildered and stupid 
than it otherwise might be. It does 
this by playing to their lower nerve 
centers rather than their higher. 

“We live in a very complicated, 
specialized and vulnerable civilization. 
All the cogs must mesh if this civiliza- 
tion, thus organized, is to go on. And 
if the great masses of people remain 
ignorant of this situation, the danger 
of breakdown is that much increased. 

“The press is the greatest agent in 
giving them that understanding. It 
seems to me that in this regard the 
press is responsible for a hell of a lot.” 

Mr. Chase, on questioning, expanded 
on this subject. There are many news- 
papers, he said, which do not have this 
feeling of responsibility. They give 
the public the news, he said, without 
any conscious effort to interpret it, or 
to fit it into the general scheme of 
things. Mr. Chase does not believe 
that all newspapers should be “Boston 
Transcripts,’ nor that it is necessary 
for them to sacrifice their reader-in- 
terest in behalf of the social purpose. 
The newspapers can keep their comic 
strips and their widely read syndicate 
features, he said, and still do their 
requisite job of educating the public as 
to its -place in the sun. A certain 
subtlety in interpretation, which would 
be completely painless to the reader, is 
most lacking, Mr. Chase said. He cited 
the case of Ernest Gruening, who as 
editor of the Portland (Me.) News 
was able to convince the public of a 
pernicious public utility evil which 
brought action now celebrated in the 
annals of journalism. “Gruening,” Mr. 
Chase said, “did not sacrifice his reader 
interest in behalf of his campaign. He 
campaigned for four years subtly and 
intelligently, and he brought the public 
over to his arguments.” 

“This is the sort of intelligent guid- 
ance I mean,” he said. “I mean it as 
opposed to the editorial policy of many 
papers of intellectually jumping on the 
people until they are completely down, 
and then keeping them prostrate.” 

The press is the only agency for the 
dissemination of such education, Mr. 
Chase believes. “Homo sapiens,” he 
said, “is eye-minded, not ear-minded. 
I, for one, certainly get more out of 
what I read than out of what I hear. 
The radio has a big field, to be sure, 
but it can never displace the press.” 

Referring again to the possible con- 
traction of advertising space in the 
newspapers for the benefit of the con- 
sumers, Mr. Chase said he did not 
mean that this should be done through 
a government subsidy of the press. 
Such a situation, he added, would bring 


Economic Security Is Provided for All, Economist Says, There Will Be Contraction of Advertising 
But Greater Service to ““Bewildered’”” Consumer—Some Newspapers Lack Responsibility 


on the same problems as now exist, and 
would mean only a transfer of domi- 
nance over the newspapers from busi- 
ness to politics. 

“But as the newspaper is now made 
up,” hesaid, “the public has a lot of 
‘wading through’ to do. Many news- 
papers, especially those in the West, 
are hard to read. Many of the pages 
newspapers print are a physical waste.” 

Contraction of the newspaper page 
size, he said, would save our forests, 
lessen newspaper production costs, and 
would eventually redound to the bene- 
fit of both publisher and reader. 

The “technological unemployment” 
which would thus be incurred by such 
drastic procedure was considered by 
Mr. Chase. “Technological unemploy- 
ment” is one of his main interests. 
“Yes,” he said, “such an eventuality 
would throw many men out of work, 
not only in the newspaper composing 
rooms, but in the paper mills and ink 
factories, and all down the line.” 

But his answer to this problem is 
ready. As he points out in a series of 
articles which are being syndicated to 
newspapers starting July 8, it is the 
job of the community through the fed- 
eral government to take care of peo- 
ple wastefully employed. He proposes 
a plan whereby various industries would 
shift their technically unnecessary em- 
ployes into the arms of the community 
and Uncle Sam. Mr. Chase goes be- 
yond this: he tells where Uncle Sam 
might obtain the money to keep these 
discarded workers at work on neces- 
sary public projects at decent wages. 

Mr. Chase is of the opinion that the 
newspapers are nowadays doing con- 
siderably to aid the New Deal in Wash- 
ington, but he says they do not do 
enough interpreting of events. 

The often discussed theory that the 
press’s freedom in reporting events was 
the restraining force in the United 
States during the early days of 1933, 
the force that kept public violence at a 
minimum is not tenable in Mr. Chase’s 
mind. “The press did nothing to hold 
the people back,” he said. The real 
reason for lack of public violence on a 
wide scale, he said, was that the people 
were too impoverished and insecure to 
fight back. “You'll never get a revo- 
lution out of destitute and hopeless 
people,” he said. 


L. A. TIMES FIGHTS DELAY 


Wants Immediate Trial of Suit Con- 
demning Its Property 
(Special to Ep1ror & PuBLIsHER) 

Los ANGELES, July 2—The suit to 
condemn the property of the Los An- 
geles Times at First street and Broad- 
way went off calendar today when 
called before Superior Judge Parker 
Wood. At that time a continuance was 
asked by the city, and the Times, rep- 
resented by Attorney T. B. Cosgrove, 
objected to any delay beyond July 16. 
A conference followed with representa- 
tives of the City Attorney’s office, 
after which it was announced that the 
case would be taken from the calendar 
and reset at a later date, with an effort 
made to bring it to trial before July 16. 

Last Friday petitions were placed in 
circulation to invoke the initiative to 
compel the city and county to abandon 
the proceedings on the ground that the 
price sought for the property is ex- 
cessive. The petitions are sponsored 
by the Municipal League, California 
Progressives, Minuteers, and the Peo- 
ple’s Lobby. 


TWO A.P. MORSE WIRES LEFT 


The Associated Press closed down its 
last Morse telegraph circuit in Florida 
last Saturday, leaving only two, says an 
announcement made by the organization 
Sunday, still in operation in the coun- 
try. They are in New England and 
New York State. 
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HUEY LONG’S TAX ON ADVERTISING IS 
ADVANCED IN LOUISIANA HOUSE 





Committee Reports Favorably on Bill Aimed at Larger News- 
papers and Periodicals—Measure Destructive, Says 
James M. Thomson Editorially 





(By telegraph to Epitor & PusiisHer) 
ATON ROUGE, La, July 2— 
Driven by Senator Huey P. Long, 
the House of Representatives’ ways and 
means committee today reported tfavor- 
ably the Louisiana Tax Reform Com- 
mission’s bill levying a tax of two per 
cent of the gross receipts from advertis- 
ing in newspapers and periodicals with 
more than 20,000 circulation. 

Senator Long was in charge of the 
proceedings from the start, Governor 
Allen being present but silent. 

“This tax does not apply to the little 
papers, just to those of 20,000 circula- 
tion or more,” said Senator Long in 
presenting the bill. “The newspapers 
are the charmed free bull of this coun- 
try. They don’t pay any tax on any- 
thing. They have newsprint on the 
free list and they don’t keep enough on 
hand to pay any taxes on that. They 
are the only outfit that pays no license 
fees. 

“If a man knew that when he was 
reading the news column he was read- 
ing the truth, then he would believe the 
advertisements. I think we ought to 
help the newspapers by making them 
tell the truth, but we'll give them a 
little time to see if they won't clean up 
their own houses before we do that.” 

Herman Moyse, Baton Rouge attor- 
ney, appearing for the newspapers, de- 
clared that any tax based upon gross 
receipts is wrong, that a tax should bear 








some relationship to net operating profit. 

“There is not a single state in the 
country that has a tax on newspaper 
advertising,” said Mr. Moyse. 

“They have seen to that, have they?” 
asked a committee member. 

“They are using the mails to bring 
the government a of $100,000 a 
year,” said Senator Long. “There is 
only one way to give tax relief and 
that is to take from those who are able 
to pay. Freedom of speech is one thing 
and freedom from taxes is another.” 

Editorially, James M. Thomson. pub- 
lisher of the New Orleans [tem-Trib- 
une, said in part: “We object to this 
measure most of all on the ground that 
it invites abuse of the taxing privilege 
to the destruction of the freedom of the 
press in Louisiana. lf newspapers can 
be taxed 2 per cent of their gross earn- 
ings, they can be taxed 10, 15 or 25 
per cent of their gross earnings. In 
other words, they can be taxed entirely 
out of business. They can be ruined or 
confiscated at pleasure by any political 
group temporarily dominating a legisla- 
ture. 

“The idea that the public press of an 
American commonwealth should be, or 
can be singled out for special taxation 
is repugnant to the long-established 
principle and tradition of the United 
States and the state of Louisiana.” 

The bill will be introduced by admin- 
istration forces shortly, it was predicted. 


loss 








CHANGES IN SANTA BARBARA 


New Circulation, Mechanical, Chiefs 
on News-Press—Editorial Shifts Also 
_ SANTA Barpara, Cal., July 4—The 
following personnel changes have been 
announced by T. M. Storke, president 
of the News-Press Publishing Com- 
pany and editor of the Daily News: 

Victor G. Manning, formerly of the 
Monrovia ( Cal.) News-Post, mechanical 
superintendent. 

Frank V. See, formerly of the San 
Francisco Examiner, circulation man- 
ager, vice Will A. Butler, resigned. 

Edward T. Austin, formerly of the 
Oklahoma City Beacon, city editor of 
the Daily News. 

Leonard E. Swanson, from telegraph 
editor of the Daily News to city editor 
of the Morning Press, vice Bud Roe, 
resigned. 

Malcolm Ben Rivkin, formerly of the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standara-Times, 
telegraph editor of the Morning Press. 

Franklin Howatt, from county editor 
to political reporter of the Morning 
Press. 

L. C. Leslie, formerly of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Republic, courthouse reporter 
of the Morning Press. 

Tom Cameron, formerly of the Lom- 
poc (Cal.) Record, city hall reporter of 
the Daily News. 

Howard G. Becker, from city editor 
to telegraph editor of the Daily News. 

Stanley Selover, courthouse reporter 
of the Morning Press, who was severely 
beaten by an unidentified thug early in 
June as he lay sleeping by his wife's 
side in their home, is still confined to 
his bed and will not be able to resume 
his duties for a couple of months. His 
skull was fractured in several places. 


RACKET FOILED IN JANESVILLE 

Agitators recently caused a strike of 
90 Janesville (Wis.) Gazette newsboys, 
but after a short period a truce was 
called and papers delivered as usual. 
The instigators of the strike were taken 
to police headquarters for questioning 
after it was learned that they had 
worked out a plan whereby each news- 
boy was to pay 25c. apiece to have 
their “cause” carried to the proper 
authorities. At a meeting of carriers 
and circulation officials, the boys ad- 
mitted that they had selected no one to 
make demands for higher pay or for 
any other real or financial grievance. 





TO HEAR PUEBLO CASES 


Newspaper Industrial Board Gets 

Appeals From State Board Rule 

_ (Special to Eptror & PusiisHEr) 

Cuicaco, July 2—The Newspaper In- 
dustrial Board will meet here July 23 
in the office of the A.N.P.A. Special 
Standing Committee to hear appeals on 
three Pueblo (Colo.) cases, relative to 
wage scales of newspaper printers, 
pressmen and stereotypers, Harvey J. 
Kelly, chairman of the industrial board, 
announced today. The pueblo cases have 
previously been heard by the Colorado 
Industrial Commission, but its decision 
has been appealed by both the publishers 
and the trade unions. 

The board has to date agreed upon 
three of the panel of five impartial 
chairmen to serve in arbitration cases, 
as provided in the daily newspaper busi- 
ness code, Mr. Kelly stated. Those 
agreed upon are Fred C. Gause, ot 
Indianapolis, former Supreme Court jus- 
tice in Indiana; H. A. Mills, professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago, 
who was made a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board by presi- 
dential executive order June 30; and 
Federal Judge Robert R. Nevin, of 
Cincinnati. 


BAKER HEADS EMPIRE SCHOOL 


Former Ithaca Publisher Returns, 
Taking Don Johnson’s Post 
John W. Baker, manager of the 
Rochester Printing Company and for- 
mer vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Jthaca Journal, will return 
to Ithaca August 1 to become director 
of the Empire State School of Printing, 
succeeding Don A. Johnson, now pro- 
duction manager of the Trenton Times 

newspapers, Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Baker first came to Ithaca in 
1912 from Niagara Falls, becoming 
manager of the Cayuga Press, a com- 
mercial establishment. He was named 
vice-president of the Journal the fol- 
lowing year. When the Journal and 
the Ithaca Daily News were merged in 
1919, he became general manager. 


TRIBUNE CLUB EDITOR ILL 


Ruth De Young, Chicago Tribune 
club editor, has been confined to her 
home with an attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism for the past two months. 
She is reported to be improving. 
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SEDALIA, MO., MERCHANTS 

ADVERTISED FOR RAIN 

ERCHANTS of Sedalia, Mo., 

have become convinced 
that advertising pays—even to the 
exient of directing their ads at 
the elements. 

The July 1 issue of the com- 
bined Democrat and Capital car- 
ried a 10-inch, 4-column display 
advertisement asking for rain to 
aid the withered crops of this sec- 
tion. 

“Wanted, rain,” the copy read. 
“Good drenching rain desired; 
showers accepted. Come on rain! 
Badly needed to aid growing 
crops and harvesting, fill reser- 
voirs and bring prosperity to 
Pettis County. To be delivered 
throughout entire Pettis County if 
possible between today and mid- 
night, July 4, 1934.” 

Thirteen merchants cooperated 
in purchasing the space. 











LOS ANGELES HITS HANDBILLS 


Shopping News Must Have Owner’s 
Consent for Distribution 
(Special to Epttor & PuBLisHER) _ 

Los ANGELES, July 2—With its first 
publication scheduled for July 5, final 
steps toward making effective an ordi- 
nance regulating the distribution of 
shopping news publications and other 
forms of hand bills in Los Angeles have 
been taken. Thirty days after the pub- 
lication it will be unlawiul to distribute 
such advertising material in apartment 
houses, hotels, bungalow courts and of- 
fice and loft buildings without the writ- 
ten consent of the owners or building 
managers. 

Titled “An ordinance prohibiting 
loitering in hotels, apartment houses and 
bungalow courts, and prohibiting the so- 
licitation of patronage in such hotels, 
apartment houses and bungalow courts 
without the consent of the owner, lessee, 
or managing agent,” the ordinance was 
passed unanimously by the city council 
last month and approved by Mayor 
Frank L. Shaw on June 29. 

The section dealing with shopping 
news, although not specifically men- 
tioning these publications, follows: “It 
shall be unlawful for any person to so- 
licit custom or patronage for himself or 
on behalf of any person, firm or corpo- 
ration, or distribute advertising matter 
upon the premises of or in any hotel, 
apartment house, bungalow court, office 
building or loft building, without first 
having secured written consent to do so 
from the owner, lessee, managing agent, 
or person having charge of the operation 
of said apartment house, hotel, bungalow 
court, office building or loft building.’ 

Shopping news publications already 
have started printing coupons which 
they ask recipients to hand in to the 
manager of the apartment houses or 
courts authorizing copies of the papers 
to be left for them. 





PEASE NAMED PUBLISHER 


Former New York Executive Heads 
New Haven Journal-Courier 

Effective June 26, Andrew J. Pease 
was appointed publisher and general 
manager of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier, which he joined last 
September in charge of production and 
promotion. He is a native of Albany, 
N. Y., where he began newspaper work 
in the advertising department of the 
Knickerbocker Press in 1920. 

He is well-known throughout New 
York State where he also served on the 
Schenectady Union-Star, the Rochester 
Herald and the Glens Falls Post-Star 
and Times. He was Business Manager 
of the latter resigning to go to New 
Haven. 





N. Y. JOURNAL MOVES OFFICE 
The advertising office of the New 
York Evening Journal is now located 
in the Circle Building, 1934 Broadway, 
New York. The telephone is Circle 
7-1600. 














FATE OF DEMOCRA 
RESTS WITH PRESs 


British Ambassador in Paris Say 
Newspapermen and Diploma, 
Share Responsibilities 
Today 


Parts (by Mail)—Equal responsipj! 
ties of journalists and diplomats y 
stressed by the British ambassador 4 
France, Sir George Clerk, at the Week) 
luncheon on June 20 of the Ang 
American Press Association of 
This was the British diplomat’s § 
meeting with the association of whj 
with the American ambassador, Jesse 
Straus, he is honorary president, 

Ambassadors have to _ interpret 
their home governments, and corres 
dents to their home newspapers, he sq) 
comparing their tasks: 

“It would be hard, I think, to 
tasks to which a heavier responsibjj 
attaches than mine and yours, T 
are three great nations still pledged 
democratic principles, France, the Un; 
States and the British Empire. The, 
seldom has been, I suppose, in the his 
tory of the world a time when it ya 
more vital for those nations to demon 
strate that the democratic nrinciples y 
der which they live are worth uphol 
ine and, in our belief, offer to mal 
kind the highest hopes of settled peag 
and security. And it is above all ¢ 
the press, British and American, 4 
which we look to drive that lessq 
home. 

“One of the significant features 9 
modern life is the rise of the amatey 
There are amateurs in every walk ¢ 
life; amateurs in diplomacy and am, 
teurs in journalism, and I am far frog) 
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denying that they have their uses in ql 
careers. But I am speaking today as4 
professional diplomatist of nearly forty 
years’ standing, who has_ necessarily 
traveled a good deal, to journalists wh 
have also served their apprenticeship) 
and whose sense of duty to the public 
has, I am sure, taught them the vale 
of studied moderation both of thought 
and statement. Mr. Harold Nicholsm| 
in his suggestive study of Lord Cw. 
zon’s tenure of the office of foreign se- 
retary, observes that, while anyone can 
go out and purchase a canvas, som 
brushes and some paints, and make som 
sort of a picture, the result is unlikely 
to be mistaken for a work by, let w 
sav, Gainsboron*wh or Whistler. The 
same is true of your own profession, in 
which facility with the pen, however 
brilliant, cannot take the place of years 
of experience in what is one of the hart 
est schools in the world.” 

Sir George, in calling for the cooper- 
ation of the newspaper correspondents, 
concluded with a word as to shared re 
sponsibilities of diplomacy and journd- 
ism. 

_ “You will remember Milton's famous 
line, ‘Peace hath her victories no les 
renowned than war.’ Some of you may 
be thinking that a victory for peace is 
perhaps a little overdue; a victory for 
peace is certainly extremely hard to 
achieve. If it can b~ definitely and tr- 
umphantly achieved, as I believe it wil 
be, the credit will in no small measure 
be yours, and if on the other hand the 
policy of peace should fail, some share 
of the responsibility for that failure must 
also be yours.” 





NEGOTIATING NEW CONTRACT 
(Special to Epitor & PusiisHer) 

SAN FRANCISCO, July 2—A committee 
representing the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, San Francisco Call-Bulletin, San 
Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco 
News, Oakland Tribune and Oakland 
Post-Enquirer has been negotiating for 
some weeks with representatives of Saf 
Francisco Typographical Union No. Zl 
to write a new contract for newspapet 
mechanical departments to replace t 
one which expired April 9. Although 
an agreement has been reached upot 
many points, the negotiators seem t 
have reached a deadlock at this time, 
the chief stumbling block being the ques 
tion of hours. The union representa 
tives are asking for a shorter week. 
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EDITING AN AMERICAN TABLOID IN SIAM 


U. S. Newspaperman Relates Experiences on Bangkok Daily Mail, Owned by King Prajadhipok— 
Compositors Couldn’t Read English—U. S. News Style Shocked White Colony 
By EARL KUDELL 


HE four-piece Filipmmo band on the 

promenade deck of the Asama Maru 
gruck up “Farewell To Thee” and tense 
motion gripped the throng of passen- 
gers squeezing up against the rail star- 
“¢ down at the sea of up-tilted faces on 
te Los Angeles dock. Arms waved, 
jgndkerchiefs fluttered and a_ breeze 
icked up the thousands of multi-colored 

r ribbons that maintained a linger- 
ing contact between those on board and 
heir friends who had come to see them 
of, Then the giant liner shivered, its 
prow edged slowly off the pier, the col- 
ged streamers snapped and fluttered 
iosely and a few minutes later we were 
ailing out of the harbor, bound for the 
far East. 

Iwas on board, going off on my most 
thrilling newspaper assignment. Three 
weeks before a letter bearing a Siamese 
samp had arrived to tell me of an offer 
to be assistant editor of the Bangkok 
Daily Mail. Bangkok? I had to get an 
jas to learn that Siam was a buffer 
sate between British Burmah and 
French Indo-China. The letter gave me 
oly the barest details but they were 
ough to excite my imagination and an 
exchange of cables resulted in a hurried 
joking of a Pacific passage. 

It was almost six weeks before I ar- 
rived at the Siamese capital, six weeks 
that offered delightful stopovers in San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Japan, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Saigon and the ruins of Ang- 
ar Wat in the heart of Indo-China. 
Jarived on a Sunday night, registered 
at the Trocadero hotel and with eager 
aticipation awaited what turned out to 
be the most interesting of all my news- 
paper experiences. 

At nine o’clock the next morning the 
babble of native conversation in the 
tditorial room died down as I entered 
with the editor, an erstwhile scribe on 
the New York Herald Tribune. I was 
introduced to Indians (so-called Hindus) 
Siamese and Chinese who offered timid 
brown hands and looked at me with shy, 
timid smiles. This was the staff of re- 
porters and copy readers who, for sal- 
wies averaging about $25 (gold) a 
month, were blazing trail for Ameri- 
can journalism in one of the most re- 
mote outposts of civilization. The edi- 
torial room was on the second floor of 
adrab, sun-baked building in the heart 
of the city and, with its worn and 
rickety chairs and tables and ramshackle 
typewriters, did not differ greatly from 
mny run-down American editorial 
rooms, 

The letter inviting me to take the 
wsition had stated that the Daily Mail 
was the largest English language news- 
paper in the kingdom. This turned out 
tobe true. The circulation was 1,500! 
But don’t laugh. In comparison with 
our vast American dailies this seems 
ike a puny output, but in Bangkok it is 
the pride of the 75 Americans who make 
the colony from the United States, 
ad who point to it as an example of 
the superiority of American newspaper 
methods 


The obstacles with which the paper 
must contend are great. The population 
at the city is almost 600,000, but the 
percentage of those who can read Eng- 
lish is small. There are about 1,500 
white people scattered throughout the 
whole kingdom and to these and a small 
minority of educated Siamese and 

our circulation was limited. The 

cost of our paper was another limiting 

or. Single copies of the Daily Mail 

cost 10 Satangs (about 4.5 cents), or as 

as it cost many natives to live for 

a day. Only the upper classes could 

ord the extravagance of a white man’s 

taper—the middle classes depended on 

Scores of irresponsible vernaculars 
the lower class did not read. 

Went to work at my typewriter, re- 
"nting cables, handling local copy, writ- 


mg heads and preparing filler. The cable 








news was disheartening. Telegram rates 
to Bangkok were high, and with so cir- 
cumscribed a circulation we had to be 
sparing in ordering it. Most of the 
cable copy was provided at a very low 
rate by news services subsidized by the 
various powers, There was British Of- 
ficial Wireless, which glorified the Brit- 
ish cause, Transocean Radio, which gave 
us news from the German viewpoint, 
Indo-Pacific, which was subsidized by 
France, and Rengo service, which car- 
ried Japanese propaganda. Most of the 
news was political and much of it was 
flagrantly prejudiced. 

The only news service that was not 
disgracefully prejudiced, although by no 
means free from it, was Reuters. It 
kept us informed of major world events 
in skeletonized messages varying from 
one to 25 words. These, obviously, had 
to be “blown up”. When Lindbergh ar- 
rived in Japan after his Pacific hop, we 
received the cryptic message from Tokio 
that “Lindbergh arrives’, yet with a 
little imagination we were able to pad 
up the story sufficiently to give it the 
main line. When the mutilated body 
of his baby was found we were notified 
in five words, yet on the same days 
Reuters gave us a full account of British 
cricket scores. Often this news agency 
announced the start of some news event, 
such as an ocean flight, and then dropped 
the story, to leave our readers imagine 
what the outcome was. 

But if wireless copy was appalling, the 
copy provided by our native staff was 
more so. Our best reporters were In- 
dians, who had been taught some Eng- 
lish by their white masters at home, but 
even the best of them wrote pidgin Eng- 
lish. I quote here one story handed in 
that was typical of their copy: 

“Business depression and hard times 
are said to be the cause rendering police- 
men to good behavior, honesty and at- 
tention, declared police head, Lieutenant 
General Phya Adhikarana Prakas, Di- 
rector General of the Local and Pro- 
vincial Gendarmerie, today. 

“They have got to be attentive, re- 
spectable and reliable though they are 
obliged to deserve small pay, otherwise 
they would be fired and to be unem- 
ployed during this time of stress. 

“It has been noticed that as soon as 
economic depression has been felt here 
policemen behaved better conduct than 
before. At the expiration of their term 
the majority of them volunteered for 


longer term, so that there have been no 
vacancy for the new comer. Though 
they got have their pay cut from Tcs. 
20 to Tcs. 4 per month same as con- 
scripts, they were obliged to deserve it, 
as if not so, they would remained un- 
employed at home.” 

But in spite of these difficulties the 
Daily Mail managed to put its single 
edition on the streets every day with 
a minimum of 20 pages. We didn’t 
print that much news. Ordinarily, 
we had only enough for two or three 
pages, but we subscribed to the United 
Press mail service and some feature 
services and managed to use all the 
filler copy they gave us. Every ten 
days or so a mail boat arrived with a 
bundle of matrices from a picture ser- 
vice and these, together with what local 
art we could produce in our own en- 
graving department, we managed to 
give our readers a copious supply of 
pictures. 

We had no definite deadline; we put 
the paper to bed when all the copy was 
set up. This was usually about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, although in 
times of stress it might be hours later. 
When all was in readiness downstairs 
“Speedy” made his appearance at my 
desk with a nod and an “Okay.” 
“Speedy” was foreman of the compos- 
ing room. He was an Indian who could 
speak and read English. His sweating 
black back and chest and belly were 
always bare, for he wore only a loose 
“penung” that covered him from the 
waist to the knees, leaving his legs and 
feet bare. He was an incessant betel 
nut chewer, which accounted for his 
black teeth and made his opened mouth 
resemble a dark rat hole. Periodically 
he would tilt his head forward and 
release a thick stream of blood-like 
betel juice. His “Okay” in mid-after- 
noon always indicated that my presence 
was wanted downstairs. 

The composing room was dim like 
a basement. Twenty Chinese boys, 
some seemingly no more than ten years 
old, sat silently on high stools before 
three long rows of type cases deftly 
moving ink-stained fingers to snatch 
letters corresponding to those on the 
strips of copy before them. Linotype 
machines in far-away Bangkok were 
unthinkable and were not needed as 
long as type- setters could be obtained 
for as low as $5 (gold) a month. 

These boys could set up copy in a 





THE TROUBLE 





WITH EDITORS 








By B. F. SyLvesTer 
wat gry to see you, Mr. Hoops. Mrs. 
Hawkins, president of the Friday 
Afternoon Study Club.” 

The managing editor of the Star was 
engaged in the numerous tasks that en- 
gage managing editors 15 minutes be- 
fore press-time. There seemed to be 
libel in the day’s principal story ; wasn’t 
that Johnny Askew in the reckless driv- 
ing story a cousin of Mr. Edgeworth, 
the owner?; where was the announce- 
ment of the Star’s Big Picnic for the 
Star Family?... 

But if Mr. Hoops was annoyed, it 
was in secret. It was a Star tradition 
to receive all callers with courtesy and 
hear them with sympathy and _ inter- 
est, no matter what the exigencies of 
deadlines. 

It was believed that this, as much 
as editorial energy and business acu- 
men, had made the Star. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Hawkins? 
It is an honor——” 

“Mr. Hoops, The Friday Afternoon 
Study Club is deeply interested in the 
cultural advancement of this city-——” 

“As we all know and appreciate, 
Mrs.——” 

“Which, we think, is as important to 


vour readers as the chit-chat from 
Paris——” 

“Quite so——” 

“And Hollywood, because, after all, 
our boys and girls are going to live 
here, most of them——” 

“Exactly, Mrs. Hawkins, and——” 

“Building homes and rearing fami- 
lies, and we thought if the Star could 
catch the vision, what an influence it 
might wield! What it might do if it 
ignored the base and trivial, if it sought 
out the good and beautiful——” 

“We certainly eo 

“If it left accounts of prize fights, 
divorces and such to a lower press! 
How much saner an outlook for our 
young people if you emphasized the 
worth-while activities of the commu- 
nity, the lecture course at Town Hall, 
the handcraft classes at the Library, the 
doings of the study clubs, not ours espe- 
cially of course! Oh, if you would 
grasp the opportunty ! : 

“It’s a glorious idea, Mrs. Haw- 
kins i 

“But I’m afraid it won't happen——” 

“Now, Mrs. Hawkins # 

“The trouble with you editors 

“Really “ 

“Is that you never listen to a woman.” 




















surprisingly short time. When copy 
came down from the editorial room 
“Speedy” cut it into strips with about 
three lines on each, numbered them, 
and passed them out among his crew. 
Only a few of them could read Eng- 
lish words: they could recognize only 
characters. I remember an occasion 
when the boy who set up a short an- 
nouncement to the effect there would 
be no edition on the following day 
later asked “Speedy” the question which 
that announcement answered. Ob 
viously there were many errors. When 
the proof readers finished with the first 
proof its borders carried a maze of 
penciled corrections. Proofs had to 
be corrected three times before they 
could be relied upon. : 

The make-up man, a Laos tribesman 
from northern Siam, could not speak 
a word of English except “Okay” and 
“Not Okay.” Although I stood beside 
him every day during my stay in Bang- 
kok while he made up the front page 
we never exchanged any other words. 
No other words were needed. When 
he was about to take a step about which 
he was not certain he simply turned 
his head slowly toward me and raised 
his ox-like eyes to me questioningly. 
A thing was either done right or wrong, 
and there was no difficulty in indicat- 
ing this by the two expressions he knew. 
I never even learned his name. I knew 
only that his bare back and chest bore 
a maze of blue tattooed Siamese and 
symbolic characters inscribed for the 
purpose of keeping evil spirits at a dis- 
tance, and that he wore only a pair of 
shorts and wooden sandals held on with 
straps that slipped over the fore part of 
the feet. 

In spite of these obstacles, this far- 
off American tabloid forged ahead 
and demanded recognition persistently 
and at times vociferously. Although 
the white colony of Bangkok, like most 
white colonies of the East, is over- 
whelmingly British, with the British as- 
serting a proprietary interest there, 
the Daily Mail fast outdistanced_ its 
two British rivals, the Bangkok Times 
and the Siam Observer. The first had 
a circulation of 700, the latter 500. 
Both of these followed the British time- 
honored practice of filling the front 
page with advertisements and caption- 
ing news articles with such titles as 
“German Politics,” “A Disaster Oc- 
curs,” “A Crime Committed.” 

But the Daily Mail did not outdis- 
tance these papers without a terrific 
battle. Up until about five years ago 
the paper was under British operation, 
although owned by King Prajadhipok. 
It was completely run down; its cir- 
culation was down to 50. Then some- 
one suggested to the King that he bring 
in Americans to operate it and he took 
this advice. He employed a New York 
newspaper writer and things happened. 
The new man made revolutionary 
changes. He replaced the front page 
advertisement with shrieking American 
headlines, converted the paper to tabloid 
size and scanned the local scene for 
stories of a sensational or human nature 
appeal. 

This enterprising editor realized that 
to get circulation he must appeal to 
native readers and immediately adopted 
a policy of supporting the cause of the 
Siamese whenever he believed justice 
demanded it. The spectacle of a white 
man defending the cause of the Siamese 
was something new in the history of 
that country. Who were these beard- 
less youths from over the Pacific who 
took this strange attitude? The circu- 
lation began to climb. The white colony 
was horrified, for in the eyes of Euro- 
peans in the East the greatest crime 
that can be committed is doing some- 
thing that might “lower the white man’s 
prestige.” 

A prominent Britisher beat up a na- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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GRAUSTEIN SAYS PRICE WEAPONS ARE 
NEEDED TO MAINTAIN CODE 





Paper Industry Can’t Support NRA Under Present Conditions, 
He Says at Code Hearing—Declares Labor Costs 
Per Ton Up 50 Per Cent Over 1933 





By GEORGE H. MANNING 
Washington Correspondent, Editor & Publisher 


ASHINGTON, D. C., July 3— 

The paper industry cannot con- 
tinue to support the administration’s re- 
covery program unless it is provided 
with weapons to maintain the prices of 
manufactured products, A. R. Graustein 
of New York, president of International 
Paper & Power Company and member 
of the paper industry’s Code Authority, 
asserted during hearings before the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration on pro- 
posed code revisions. 

“Speaking for the paper industry that 
has presented this code,” said Mr. Grau- 
stein, “I think I can justly say that we 
have borne our share of the recovery 
program. We are employing now at the 
rate of 142,000 men, as against 128,000 
employed in 1929, and I might say at 
this moment that the latest Paper In- 
dustry Authority figures show that the 
volume of production in the industry is 
substantially as low as it has been at 
any time during the depression. 

“It necessarily follows,” he empha- 
sized, “that with higher employment and 
less production, our labor costs are up. 
Specific figures show that our labor 
costs per ton of output are up al- 
most precisely 50 per cent from May 
of 1933. 

“Not only do we have to meet the bill 
for higher labor disbursements,” con- 
tinued Mr. Graustein, “but we have to 
pay higher costs for the commodities 
we buy. We have to pay higher costs 
for the fuel we burn. There is more to 
our problem, though, even than meeting 
the additional costs for the fuel we burn, 
or other costs, because if we are to com- 
pare prices with those prices which pre- 
vailed at the bottom of the depression, 
we are taking suicide prices as a 
standard. 

“It is perfectly apparent,” he declared, 
“from evidence which has already been 
submitted at earlier hearings, that this 
industry was on the road to bankruptcy, 
and traveling that road at a pretty rapid 
pace. 

“Now we cannot create something 
from nothing. We cannot continue to 
operate the mills with which we are 
charged with responsibility, we cannot 
continue to pay higher wages, we can- 
not continue to employ more people, 
unless we can find the money with which 
to pay the bills, and that is absolutely 
fundamental, and it must not be over- 
looked. 

“We have heard statements made on 
the increased prices. I only wish that 
more of those increased prices were re- 
ceived by manufacturers, rather than 
by distributors. We wish the distri- 
butors well, but we are anxious to pre- 
serve our solvency too.” 

Mr. Graustein told the gathering that 
the industry has not had satisfactory re- 
sults from the price clauses in the or- 
iginal code, and pointed out that the 
proposed revisions for maintaining man- 
ufacturing prices need further changes 
if the industry is to benefit thereby. 

“This industry,” he declared, “can- 

not come to Washington and say to the 
government, ‘We will take on new bur- 
dens.’ In fact, it seems to me difficult 
for the industry to say that it will carry 
on the burdens it now has, if at any 
rate its position in respect to the con- 
trol of the forces of destruction in the 
industry is to be made worse.” 
; He presented a statistical study show- 
ing the earnings of various industries 
during the past six years. Among these, 
bituminous coal stands at the bottom. 
Next are textiles, steel and the paper 
industry. All the other industries, even 
including railroads, make a better show- 
ing than the paper industry during 
those years, according to the figures. 

Mr. Graustein pointed out that the 
industry now is faced with a decrease 
in volume. The volume in May, for ex- 


ample, is down to the level of June and 
July, 1932, and January and February, 
of 1933. “That means,” he said, “that 
we have all we can do to keep going, 
and perhaps—I think I might say this— 
I believe that specific instances prove 
very little in a big industry. At any 
rate, we cannot continue to assume the 
burdens that this industry should assume 
under the recovery program, unless we 
get the full-hearted support of the gov- 
ernment.” 

The paper industry’s representative 
told the Administration that experience 
has taught the necessity for price pro- 
visions in the code, despite any general 
NRA policy against making minimum 
prices. “Our industry,” he asserted, “re- 
quires . heavy investment of capital. 
The dollar of turnover to the dollar of 
invested capital, ranges, from 32 cents 
a year to 56 cents a year, with a turn- 
over as low as that. The pressure of 
competition for volume of business is 
extreme, and measures of control which 
might be, in other circumstances, with 
other types of industries, unjustified, in 
our industry prove not merely justi- 
fied, but, as I have said before, inade- 
quate. 

“This new code,” he concluded, “in- 
stead of proving an instrument which 
will control competition unduly is in my 
judgment, unless it is further improved, 
going to fall short of our hopes and 
Jeave us with the forces of competi- 
tion still inadequately controlled in the 
paper industry.” 





CONSPIRACY CHARGED 


Lawyer Says Bank Sought Control 
of Springfield Dailies 

Conspiracy on the part of a bank to 
oust the present management of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Newspapers and 
obtain a preferred stock interest in 
their reorganization, was charged last 
week by Atty. Donald M. Macauley, 
who, with Sherman H. Bowles, general 
manager of the newspapers, is petition- 
ing for the removal of A. Barr Com- 
stock, of Boston, as administrator of the 
estate of Elizabeth H. Bowles. Atty. 
Macauley’s charge was made in the 
closing hearing on the removal petition, 
which has been before probate court 
for some time. A decision will not be 
made until memoranda have been filed 
by lawyers for both sides. 

Atty. Macauley asserted that Atty. 
Comstock was the agent of the Union 
Trust Company of Springfield, ‘“em- 
ployed to obtain a litigant and repre- 
sent a litigant who was in reality the 
Union Trust Company.” Comstock, he 
declared, had not only received fees but 
was promised larger fees by the bank 
in connection with a receivership peti- 
tion now waiting to be heard in Middle- 
sex County. 


DROPS CARTOON STRIP 


Because of the methods alleged to be 
used by members of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, shown in the strip 
entitled “Dan Dunn, Secret Operative 
48,” the Winnipeg Free Press has dis- 
continued the feature. The Free Press 
objected to recent releases which showed 
members of the force using third de- 
gree methods, apologized to its readers, 
and said such methods have never been 
employed. 


BLACKMORE TO OMAHA 


John C. Blackmore, former advertis- 
ing director of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald, and more recently local adver- 
tising manager of the Minneapois Jour- 
nal, has been appointed national adver- 
tising manager of the Omaha World- 
Herald, according to an announcement 
made by Irl M. Baker, advertising di- 
rector. 
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TARPON FISHERMAN 

















Ralph Nicholson, general manager and 

treasurer of the Tampa (Fla.) Daily 

Times, and his first tarpon caught at 

Boca Grande off Gasparilla Island, 100 

miles south of Tampa on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 








GEORGIA PRESS MEETS 


Milton Fleetwood Re-elected Presi- 
dent—Trophies Awarded 


The three-day convention of the Geor- 
gia Press Association closed June 23 
at Savannah Beach with a banquet. 

The following officers were reelected 
for another year: Milton L. Fleet- 
wood, editor, Cartersville Tribune-News, 
president, W. Kirkland Sutlive, editor, 
Blackshear Times, vice-president, 
Charles E. Benns, editor, Butler Herald, 
recording secretary, Hal M. Stanley, 
editor, Forum, Atlanta, executive sec- 
retary, R. H. Hardy, editor, Barnes- 
ville News-Gasette, treasurer, Ernest 
Camp, editor, Walton Tribune, Monroe, 
poet-laureate, and Linton K. Starr, 
Atlanta, publisher of the Forum. 

The convention made provision for 
the appointment of a code authority by 
the board of managers. 

The following trophies were awarded: 

Wm. G. Sutlive trophy for the paper doing 
the most constructive work for the community, 
to Lavonia Times. 

Hal M. Stanley trophy, for best typographi- 
cal appearance of a weekly, to Covington 
News. : 

W. Trox Bankston trophy, for the publica- 
tion of the largest percentage of local news in 
a Georgia weekly, awarded to Pavo Weekly 
News. 2 

The H. H. Dean trophy, for the best edi- 
torial of the year, to Tarleton Collier of At- 
lanta Georgian for his article in the June 9 
edition headed “Behind Headlines.” 

The J. C. Williams trophy, for the best 
editorial page, awarded to Chariton County 
Herald, Folkston. 

The Bankers’ trophy, for the best co-opera- 
tion during the year in dispelling the de- 
pression, to the Waycross Journal Iicrald. 

An additional trophy was announced 
to be given annually, the columnist 
trophy given by the Atlanta Georgian to 
the Georgia weekly that publishes the 
best column based on local affairs. 


VACATION PAY RESTORED 





The Waterbury (Conn.) Evening 
American, Morning Republican and 
Sunday Republican have announced 


that a two-week paid vacation will be 
given this summer to all editorial de- 
partment employees. Vacations last 
year were one week with pay and one 
without. 





TO PROMOTE TEMPERANCE 


George R. Averill, publisher of the 
Birmingham (Mich.) Eccentric, an- 


nounced on June 28 that effective Aug. 
1 all revenue accruing to the weekly 
from national liquor advertising will be 
used to promote temperance education 
among Birmingham children. 

















BOARD ORDERS DAILy sTO 
TO REINSTATE MEN a 
—_—_ mo 
NRA Labor Body Upholds Region § Adm 
Board in Vincennes (Ind.) Pog 
Case—l, T. U. Charged 
Lockout (SP 
(Special to Evtror & Pustisuer) PHILA! 
WasHINGTON, July 2—Upholding , fpea'! ‘ 
decision of the Indianapolis Regiony fl Tra 
Board, the NRA National Labor Boarg fisisio? 
has ordered the Vincennes (Ind.) Pog §Asthorit 
to reinstate eight union printers, who fim o 
according to the International Typo. ational 
graphical Union, were locked out {oj iad Ww 
lowing a labor dispute. xf $100, 
A ruling by the Regional Board or. fx ft 
dering reinstatement of the men was ping 3” 
met with refusal by the newspaper on pics 
the ground that the board had no juris. Beata’ 
diction to pass on the controversy, gto prose 
Counsel for the Post claimed the News. Early 
paper Industrial Board,  establisheg Bl Ri 
April 5, had the sole jurisdiction oye, gtetd ™ 
the case. Sales | 
Referred to the national board by the Bc#"8° 
regional body, the former conducted , §Q#* 
hearing to review all evidence in the §* 
case. cuarge 
In refuting the newspaper’s contention §° 
concerning proper jurisdiction, the na- wich § 
tional board held the alleged lockout oc. March 
curred Feb, 19 while the Post was m.§ = 
der the President's Reemploymen § Pad 
Agreement and before the newspaper § amt 
code providing for the Industrial Board Code 
became operative. The board further § 
held that the Industrial Board deals | "8% 
with controversies growing out of th §% % 
code and not the PRA. ase 01 
“The National Labor Board and its }™ ? 
regional boards were vested with origi- ws 
nal jurisdiction over all controversies aot it 
arising out of the PRA by Executive § 
Order,” the Board asserted. tanta 
Referring to the contention by the The 
Post that the men had quit voluntarily, ms 
the board stated the evidence “js in plead 
sharp conflict” regarding the alleged agg 
lockout. ag 
“The uncertainty of the evidence | 
makes it difficult to determine with any very 
assurance the disputed issue of fact” Ob 
the board said. “Whether a lockout or : 
a strike, we believe that the public in- tg 
terest would be furthered by the rein- fe 
statement of the employes and the termi- ys 
nation of this long-continued dispute.” 
In demanding the reinstatement of the pe 
men, the board recommended that a ye 
foreman, who was one of the group, be pan 
placed in a non-supervisory capacity. Tk 
NAMED ADVERTISING MANAGER a 
James D. Ryan, formerly with the } tok 
Boston American, has been appointed B ws’ 
advertising manager of the Southbridge } a t 
(Mass.) Evening News, and William § sli 
H. Crowley, Jr., formerly with the J were 
Northampton (Mass.) Hampshire Gas- § sles 
ette and the Springfield (Mass.) Re- § aitt 
publican has been appointed sports B of t 
editor. T 
take 
PROTEST FILED dor 
A formal request that the Los An § 
geles Board of Education take steps to . 
prevent certain instructors in the print- ri 
ing departments of the public schools ay 
from also holding positions in commer- tp 
cial establishments outside of schol § 
hours has been filed by the metropoli- hy 
tan unit of the California Newspaper tT 
Publishers’ Association. oe 
WINS POWER INCREASE ni 
WMC, radio station of the Memphis | te 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, on June 29 ff Cle 
was authorized by the Federal Radio § no 
Commission to increase its night power ff Ret 
from 500 to 1,000 watts and its day- J the 
time power from 1,000 to 2,500 watts. Bi par 
The increased power was used first © fax 
its June 29 night broadcasts. Mig 
ty 
STEIN SUCCEEDS EBERTS- Dy 
Jerome B. Eberts, city editor, Var re 
couver (B. C.) Sun for two years, 
resigned and has been succeeded by ‘ 
Bert Stein, whose place as news editor f 
has been taken over by Stan Beck, who §® 
held that position for a long 
some years ago 
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rgd CURBS FURNITURE 
sTORE’S FALSE COPY 


and Sales Co. Sign Stipulations 
Admitting Guilt and Agreeing 
to Cease Offending 
Practices 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) . 
puiLAvELPHIA, July 2—The National 
Rta! Code Authority and the Fed- 
| Trade Commission have upheld a 
wisjon of the Philadelphia Retail Code 
yghority in connection with prosecu- 
i of a furniture store here and a 
gional sales promotion firm in Cleve- 
iad which advertised a “$250,000 sale” 
{$100,000 worth of stock and required 
, firms to sign stipulations admit- 
ting guilt and agree that no future of- 
: will occur. Violation of this 
arantee would lay the concerns open 
to prosecution for past and new offenses. 
farly in January the Linde Store, 
In, Ridge and Columbia avenues, en- 
teed into a contract with the Lynch 
Ses Company, Cleveland, to take 
charge of what they termed a “One- 
(uarter Million Dollar Adjustment 
Se” ‘The Lynch group placed in 
darge its sales engineer, who hired 
% temporary salesmen for the event, 
yhich started January 10 and lasted till 
\arch 3. oe 
Extensive advertising was placed in 
Philadelphia newspapers and complaints 
immediately reached the local Retail 
(ode Authority that the comparative 
gies in the advertisements were 
‘ighly improper,” either greatly in ex- 
oss of the real value of the merchan- 
ge or in violation of the loss limita- 
fon provision of the code. The store 
yas “shopped” by the Code Authority, 
ad it was ascertained that many of the 
comparative prices could not be sub- 
tantiated. 

The matter was called to the atten- 
tin of the Linde Store’s president, who 
paded lack of knowledge of code re- 
quirements, and promised there would 
te no further violations. 
The offending advertisement was re- 
yated, however, and salesmen were 
gid on a commission basis and worked 
) hours a week, instead of receiving 
aminmum salary and working a 40- 
hour week, after the firm received 
copies of the Retail Code. A “cease 
ad desist” order requiring the firm to 
terminate such practices forthwith was 
grved upon the store in writing, but 
three days later the offending adver- 
tisement appeared for the third time. 
The Committee on Compliance of the 
Philadelphia Retail Code Authority 
then summonded the firm’s officers and 
twk sworn testimony in which numer- 
ws violation of code requirements, both 
% to fair practice in advertising and 
glling methods and labor provisions 
were admitted. The Lynch Company’s 
sles engineer also appeared: and ad- 
nitted violations of the labor provisions 
of the code. 
The record of the entire case was 
tken to the National Retail Code Au- 
tority at Washington and a duplicate 
record was placed before the District 
Compliance Director. The local au- 
thority asked the imposition of the pen- 
ily provisions of the act, which find- 
igs the subcommittee on Fair Price 
Violations of the National Retail Code 
‘proved and recommended prosecution 
by the NRA, 
Testimony was taken from the store's 
mesident in Washington and the case 
was referred by the NRA to the Fed- 
tal Trade Commission. After fur- 
her investigation in this city and 
eland the Commission sustained the 
tommendation of the Philadelphia 
Retail Code Authority and required both 
tie store and the sales promotion com- 
faty to sign stipulations admitting guilt 
ad agree that they will never again 
Nolate retail code provisions. These 
tipulations have legal status in the 
ct Courts of the United States 
nd upon the slightest breach will make 
offending concern subject to the 
, hot only for the new violation 
mt also for the offenses on the basis 
which the stipulation was prepared. 
The NRA also required the store to 
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make full salary restitution to the em- 
ployes engaged during the sale, which 
already has been made. In addition, 
the Lynch Sales Company is now sub- 
mitting to the Philadelphia Code Au- 
thority all promotion plans for future 
sales in this district. 


CAMPBELL APPEALS FINE 


Edmonton Publisher Says Judge Gave 
Defense Inadequate Chance 


EpMonton, Alta., June 30—Charles 
E. Campbell, publisher of the Edmon- 
ton Bulletin, fined $300 with the alter- 
native of 10 days in prison on Wednes- 
day by Justice W. C. Ives for con- 
tempt of court, has filed a notice of ap- 
eal. 

. Mr. Campbell, with J. S. Cowper, a 
staff writer, was summoned in connec- 
tion with the newspaper’s publication of 
the reports of the trial of Premier J. E. 
Brownlee of Alberta, who was being 
sued in an action alleging seduction. A 
damage verdict of $10,000 against the 
premier, returned by the jury, was later 
set aside by Justice Ives. 

In his notice of appeal Mr. Campbell 
stated that he and Mr. Cowper were 
sentenced within one hour of peremptory 
summons to the bar; and that legal rep- 
resentation hurriedly summoned was de- 
nied by the court sufficient time to make 
representations in defense. The notice 
further states “the alleged contempt was 
not specified, detailed or stated by the 
sentencing judge.” 


PROTEST WINS POWER RAISE 

The Milwaukee Journal’s radio sta- 
tion WTMJ has filed a protest with the 
Federal Radio Commission against 
granting WISN of the Wisconsen 
News, an increase to 1000-watt day 
power, and 250-watt night power. The 
commission, however, has _ granted 
WISN’s request pending a hearing of 
WTMYJ’s objection. WISN recently 
purchased WHAD Marquette Univer- 
sity station here, and went on the air 
full time. Prior to the purchase WISN 
operated six-seventh time with WHAD 
one-seventh, 











BRYAN HEADS COLLEGE 


Publisher Is Elected President of 
William and Mary 

John Stewart Bryan, publisher ‘of the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, has 
been elected president of the College of 
Wiliam and 
Mary to succeed{ 
the late Dr. J. A. 


ART NEWS AS READER 
ATTRACTION URGED 


Daily or Weekly Signed Column 
Treating of Art in Home and 
Recreation Advised by Morgan- 

Powell of Montreal Star 


(By telegraph to Ep1tor & PusiisHER) 


a Toronto, July 4—“A practical art 
ne oe a column could be devoted to the pre- 
Sept. 1 sentation of this type of information 

Mr. ‘Bryan 2 in a manner that would compei the at- 


tention of readers and make them come 
back for more,” declared S. Morgan- 
Powell, assistant editor-inchief of the 
Montreal Daily Star, yesterday, when 


vice rector of the 
college and a for- 
mer president of 
the American 


Newspaper Pub- he addressed the Ontario-Quebec Circu- 
lishers’  Associ-I@ lation Managers Association at their 
ation. hes beer first annual convention in the Royal 








York Hotel. 

“A weekly art feature is one I often 
think very much neglected,” Mr. Mor- 
gan-Powell told the circulation man- 
agers. “Yet it can be made a very 
attractive feature, either of a daily or 
weekly. 

Such a feature should deal in a 
practical manner with various fields 
of practical endeavor, rather than at- 
tempt the critical manner. There is an 
increasingly large number of people who 
are taking an interest in some form of 
art but who are inclined to shy at the 
expert and his individual views. They 
seek explanations they can easily grasp 
rather than criticism that takes on a 
purely technical form.” 

“People,” he said, “want to know 
how engravings and woodcuts are made: 
why water colors and oil colors fade; 
how to secure the best lighting effects 
in simple photography and a hundred 
other matters concerned with art as it 
effects the masses. They are intrigued 
by color schemes as they affect the in- 
terior of the home, by rhythmic lines 
in furniture and kindred things, people 
want to know—and a practical art col- 
umn could be devoted to the presenta- 
tion of information of this sort in a 
manner that would compel their atten- 
tion and make them come back for 


” 


more 


prominent i 
educational circles 
for many years. 
He was rector of the University of 
Virginia from 1920 to 1922 and is a 
member of the international educational 
board. He is 63 years of age. 

Mr. Bryan is a native of Richmond, 
the son of Joseph and Isobel Lamont 
(Stewart) Bryan. He holds an A.M. 
degree from the University of Virginia 
and an LL.B. from Harvard Univer- 
sity. He received the degree of Litt.D. 
from Washington and Lee in 1911, and 
subsequently the degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Richmond and Ohio 
University. 

He was married June 4, 1908, to Miss 
Anne Elizabeth Tennant. They have 
three children, Mrs. Amanda B. Kane, 
of New York, David Tennant and John 
Stewart Bryan, Jr., of Richmond. 

Mr, Bryan succeeded his father as 
publisher of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch and for many years has been 
president and publisher of the Rich- 
mond News Leader. 


Joun S. Bryan 





ADVANCES GENERAL RATE 
The Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle has 
advanced its rate for general advertis- 
ing from 7 cents to 8 cents a line, ef- 
fective July 2. 








NEWSPAPER - JOB SHOP JURISDICTION 
RULE BY JOINT CODE BOARD 


Mr. Morgan-Powell, who is respon- 
sible for the book review page of the 
Montreal Star, averred that the “so- 
called cultural competitions and cultural 
premiums do not make for any perma- 





Pine Bluffs (Ark.) Commercial, 
Can Put Job Printing Business Under Graphic 
Arts Section 


nent increase in circulation.” 

The striking of the personal note was 
urged by the speaker who urged the 
value of “a special feature written by 


Which Assented to Daily Code, 





(Special to Eptror & PusiisHer) 

Cae. July 3—The first case 

involving the question of “sufficient 
scope” in determining administration of 
commercial printing departments of 
daily newspapers was decided recently 
by the joint committee of the Daily 
Newspaper Code Authority and Graph- 
ic Arts Industries Code Authority, when 
it ruled that while the Pine Bluffs 
(Ark.) Commercial would continue 
under the Daily Newspaper Code, its 
job shop department should come under 
the Praphic Arts Code. 

This decision was agreed upon jointly 
by S. M. Williams, daily newspaper 
code administration manager and Ernest 
Gross, general counsel of the National 
Graphic Arts Coordinating Commit- 
tee. Under the graphic arts code, 
allocation of the Pine Bluffs Commer- 
cial Printing Company is yet to be de- 
termined as between Divisions A-1, A-2 
and A-5, C. A. Baumgart, national 
code administration manager for Divi- 
sions A-2 and A-5, told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. He explained that three fac- 
tors, membership in trade associations 
as of Sept. 18, 1933, geographical loca- 
tion, and volume of commercial printing 
business, will determine the final allo- 
cation of the Pine Bluffs plant. 

The ruling of the joint committee 
is the first made under the coordina- 
tion agreement of June 15 between the 
two code authorities and is of interest 
to all publisher printers of that section 
inasmuch as the Pine Bluffs plant does 
commercial printing covering a wide 
area in the southwest. 

An exchange of letters between Mr. 
Baumgart and General Counsel Gross, 





the same person day after day or week 
after week.” 

“This,” he said, “acquires an interest 
in the eyes of the regular readers of 
a paper which a routine feature, the 
author of which is not known or indi- 
cated. cannot do.” 


Frank S. Newell of the Toledo Blade, 
president of the International Circula- 
tion Managers Association, addressed 
the delegates, as did also O. C. Harn, 
managing director of the audit bureau 
of circulations, Chicago. 


It was resolved to send a message of 
felicitations to W. J. Little, who is re- 
signing his post as circulation manager 
of the Montreal Star after fifty years 
in the work. 

In the chair was the association’s first 
president, Joseph E. Fehrenbach of the 
Kitchener Record, and officers for the 
ensuing year were named as follows: 
President, C. C. Cavell, Stratford Bea- 
con-Herald; First Vice-President, N. 
Doig, Montreal Star; Second Vice- 
President, A. Furney, Niagara Falls 
(Ont.) Review; Secretary, W.J. Stew- 
art, St. Thomas Times-Journal; Treas- 
urer, Glyn Bowden, Brantford — 
tor; Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, K. A. MacMillan, Toronto Star. 

The next meeting of the group will be 
held here in October in conjunction with 
the Canadian Daily Newspapers Asso- 
ciation. 


regarding administration of commer- 
cial printing departments of dailies who 
may come under the graphic arts code, 
if their commercial printing is of “suffi- 
cient scope” to justify their being so 
administered, reveals the probable pro- 
cedure. Mr. Baumgart wrote as fol- 
lows to Mr. Gross: 

“With reference to administration of 
commercial printing departments of daily 
newspapers determined to be of ‘suf- 
ficent scope’ to be administered direct- 
ly by the proper Code Authority 
under the Graphic Arts Industries, I 
assume that in such a case, the com- 
mercial printing part of such an assent- 
ing (to A.N.P.A. Code) daily news- 
paper would be regarded as a commer- 
cial relief printing establishment under 
the Graphic Arts Code and that its 
allocation to the proper Code Authority 
would then be determined as per the 
agreement of March 31—Fred Secord 
letter to George Buckley. 

“This question has been put to me 
several times and I have answered it 
by saying that in my opinion that is 
the way it will be handled.” 

Mr. Gross replied: 

“IT have your letter of June 26th on 
the above matter. You are correct in 
your assumption that in the event of 
the Joint Committee dividing admin- 
istration of an assenting combination 
daily, the commercial printing part 
would be rewarded as a commercial 
printing establishment under the Graphic 
Arts Code. 

“Tt, of course, would then follow that 
the provisions of the Code would gov- 
ern as to which National Code Au- 
thority would administer the same.” 


NEW OKLAHOMA DAILY 

A newspaper, the Guymon (Okla.) 
Daily News, published by Alvin Fields 
appeared July 1. He is also publisher 
of the Texas County News, weekly. 
Roscoe Belcher is managing editor. 
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ED HOWE TREATS HIS DINNER HOSTS 
TO SPEECH OF PARAGRAPHS 





“Sage of Potato Hill’? Never For Any Movement That Succeeded, 
Says W. A. White at Topeka Banquet Honoring 
Octogenerian Editor 





SIMPLE, yet decisive honor went 
to Ed Howe, 80-year-old Atchison, 
Kan., editor, at a dinner when 350 
guests, handpicked by William Allen 
White, stood and cheered at the intro- 
duction of the “Sage of Potato Hill.” 
The dinner, held June 30 on the roof of 
the Hotel Kansan, Topeka, was a 
tribute to Mr. Howe's years of service, 
his common sense editorials, and his 
courage in constantly maintaining a free 
press. 

The speakers, beside the editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, who acted as toast- 
master, were Col, Robert R. McCor- 
mick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
and Samuel! T. Bledsoe, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, 
which grew out of Ed Howe’s country 
town. 

The Atchison sage brought his own 
music for the occasion, a group from 
the Atchison high school band. After 
the preliminaries were out of the way, 
Ed Howe arose amid the cheers and be- 
gan his speech, which was not a speech. 
He said he had always been a para- 
grapher and knew no other way to ap- 
pear in public, so he read his speech. 
All of it was in paragraphs. 

He mentioned fear of calamities but 
said no calamity ever turned out so 
badly as was feared, except the flood. 
Referring to government, he said: 

“Talk of government of the people, 
by the people, for the people—there 
never was any such government. That’s 
one of Abraham Lincoln’s jokes. 

“Trustfulness? It’s a good rule to 
watch everybody. 

“Education. A good scare is worth 
more to a man than good advice. 

“These terrible moderns? Why so 
much indignation because some people 
misbehave? They never did behave. 

“As to these men, they are weakest as 
lovers and statesmen. 

“A hen-pecked man is not much good; 
his wife cannot get much out of him be- 
cause he hasn’t much. 

“Every prominent leader has a lot of 
followers who should be in a lunatic 
asylum or penitentiary. 

“It has been my experience that men 
need not seek the truth; it will hunt 
them up. Propaganda is the liar’s side 
of every argument; truth asserts itself 
without argument or advertising. 

“Probably no man ever had a friend 
he did not dislike a little; we are all 
so constituted by nature no one can 
possibly approve of us. 

“How the natural man enjoys revo- 
lution and marching in red parades! 
How he hates courts, prohibition! The 
few sober men have been whipped into 
sobriety ; they do not believe in it. 

“Men do many impudent things, but 
probably the most impudent is the man- 
ner in which a few of them have banded 
together and taxed all the rest of us. 

“Wise men have accomplished so 
much that the fools have been encour- 
aged to expect more than is actually 
comins to them.” 

Such were his pointed paragraphs. 

Mr. McCormick spoke of Howe's 
courage in voicing his simple common 
sense and his honest opinions. He spoke of 
a free press as conducted by the Atchison 
Globe and then launched into an analysis 
of present trends in that respect. He 
indicated that freedom of speech and 
freedom of press were now being threat- 
ened but guarded by the descendants of 
the Ed Howes. 

_The development of Ed Howe was 
pictured by Mr. Bledsoe. He spoke of 
Howe’s devotion +- his own people and 
his own community, his successes and 
the growth of a great railroad system 
through the stimulus of Ed Howe and 
his kind. 

Although William Allen White, the 
Emporia sage, author, lecturer, philoso- 
pher, referred to the guest of honor as 
Edgar Watson Howe; all called him 


A 


just plain Ed Howe. As a toastmaster, 
White turned every introduction into a 
eulogy of the honor guest. Two things 
distinguished Ed Howe, he said, first, 
his good square courage and his deep 
common sense and wisdom. He referred 
to him as a “charming example of a 
man who has maintained a free press,” 
willing to talk about things from which 
the rest shied away, yet withal grace- 
fully. ; 

Mr. Howe, the toastmaster continued, 
was a man who believes that character 
is destiny, believes in the common man 
when he has common sense but not 
much of anything else, and a man re- 
garded in the highest places as one of 
the characteristic American philoso- 
phers. 

“In Kansas,” White said, “we honor 
him ost who has disagreed with us 
most. I don’t think he has been for 
any movement that ever succeeded.” 

Gov. Landon of Kansas presented a 
beautiful bound volume containing sig- 
natures of all present to the Atchison 
editor. 

Clever tributes were sent by noted 
literary men—George Horace Lori- 
mer, Jay House, Henry Mencken, 
Arthur Capper, George Ade—who said 
Howe deser-es more than a dinner, 
someone should give him - week’s 
board. Besides the Atchison Globe, 
which Howe published many years, he 
also published Howe’s Mouthly until re- 
cently. 





PENNSYLVANIANS TO MEET 


Advertising Managers Holding Meet- 
ing at Stroudsburg July 13-14 


The Pennsylvania Advertising Man- 
agers’ Association will hold its summer 
meeting at the Hotel Penn Stroud, 
Strousburg, Pa., Friday and Saturday, 
July 13 and 14. Edgar M. Lazarus, 
publisher, East Stroudsburg Morning 
Sun, will be the host publisher. 

Following an informal dinner Friday 
evening, a round-table discussion of ad- 
vertising achievements and problems 
will be held, with President David 
Knipe, advertising manager, Lansdale 
(Pa.) North Penn Reporter, acting as 
chairman. 

Saturday morning, following the di- 
rectors’ meeting, a sightseeing tour 
through the Poconos has been arranged 
by the host publisher for the delegates 
and their wives. The formal conven- 
tion luncheon will be held Saturday 
noon with a speaker from the Bureau of 
Advertising of the A. N. P. A. deliv- 
ering the chief address. 





HELD BY LINDBERGH LAW 


Three Charged With Plot Against 
Publisher and an Attorney 


Warrants charging violation of the 
“Lindbergh law” in an alleged extortion 
plot against James Rockwell. publisher 
of the Murphysboro (Ill.) Independent, 
and Lawrence Glenn, attorney, were 
issued June 30 against three Mur- 
physboro men, Nathan Ripley, 43, 
James Small, 37, and Thurman Wal- 
ker, 26. 

They were arrested June 29 after 
Messrs. Rockwell and Glenn had de- 
livered a dummy package, according to 
instructions of the men. 

The instructions, Mr. Rockwell said, 
were that he and Glenn put $12,000 in 
the package, under the threat they would 
be kidnaped if the money was not de- 
livered. 





MIDWEST MEETING SEPT. 2-3 


Semi-annual meeting of the Midwest 
Advertising Managers’ Association will 
be held in Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2-3 
according to an announcement by J. E. 
Winslow, advertising manager, Sioux 
City (Ia.) Tribune, secretary-treasurer 
of the organization. 





| GIEGENGACK TAKES OFFICE 











A. E. Giegengack, of New York, who 
was in charge of the publication of the 
Stars and Stripes, official daily paper of 
the A.E.F. and a veteran of many years 
experience in printing, photographed at 


his desk in the Government Printing 

Office at Washington shortly after he 

had been inducted into office as Public 
Printer. 


WOULD LIFT ONTARIO 
BAN ON LIQUOR ADS 


Odette, New One-Man Board, Will 
Submit Plan to Premier-Elect 
Hepburn to Let Press 
Accept Copy 








(By telegraph to Epttor & PusiisHEr) 

Toronto, July 4—Convinced that On- 
tario newspapers and magazines have 
been “penalized” long enough in the 
matter of liquor advertising Edmond G. 
Odette, who has been appointed by pre- 
mier-elect Hepburn as a one-man com- 
mission to replace the present liquor 
board, proposes definitely to permit all 
periodicals and press in this province 
to accept advertising from breweries 
and distilleries. 

“For a good many years” Mr. Odette 
declared last night, “I have felt that 
our Ontario papers have been unfairly 
prevented from taking liquor advertis- 
ing especially when papers and maga- 
zines from other provinces and from 
border cities in the States, come into 
Ontario all the time, carrying all kinds 
of advertising of beer and liquors. In 
my opinion it would not be amiss to 
permit our own papers and periodicals 
to take such advertising, subject of 
course to any censorship and restrictions 
that I, in charge of liquor management, 
may see fit to impose.” 

Mr. Odette made it quite clear that 
this was merely his “opinion” as to 
what should be done, and that any ac- 
tion taken by him in regard thereto 
would first be submitted to Mr. Hep- 
burn and his government for formal 
approval. 





AHLGREN TO TEXAS 


Frank Ahlgren, city editor of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, 
has resigned to take a position as labor 
commissioner of the Texas Publishers’ 
Association. Before reporting to the 
association’s headquarters at Houston, 
Mr. Ahlgren will go to Chicago for two 
months of study in the offices of Har- 
vey Kelly of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 





PEJEPSCOT PROMOTES TWO 

Edgar Ricrard, president of Pejep- 
scot Paper Company, recently an- 
nounced that Arthur Schroeder, man- 
ager of sales, has been named vice- 
president in charge of sales, and E. S. 
Catlin, resident manager of the com- 
pany at Brunswick, Me., has been named 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
ture. 


TEXARKANA PRESS 





SOLD TO PALMER’ 


Evening Paper Is Suspended Folloy. 

ing Purchase—Charles H, Newell 

Editor, Goes to Marsh-Fen. — 
tress Papers in Austin 








(By telegraph to Evitor & PUBLisuggy 

TEXARKANA, July 2 exarkan, 
Newspapers, Inc., which owns and pub. 
lishes the Gazette (morning) and Jy, 
arkana Daily News (evening) has pur 
chased the Texarkana Daily Press {top 
the Marsh-Fentress interests, 
over circulation, good-will, accounts te 
ceivable, office fixtures and part of 
mechanical plant. The last issue of 
Press was published Friday, June 
The Texarkana Press Publishing 
pany is liquidating its business, 

The official personnel of Texar 
Newspapers, Inc., remains une 
Clyde E. Palmer is president and 
lisher ; Henry Humphrey, vice-presj 
and editor; J. A. McDermott, secretary 
treasurer and business manager. Neithy 
Gazette nor News will change name ; 
any way, and there will be no ch 
in editorial staff, except that two Pre 
reporters have joined the Gazette g 
The Gazette and News will not use an 
features or services used by the Pres 
except the United Press leased wire 

Charles H. Newell, who was edit 
and publisher of the Press goes to thy 
Marsh-Fentress papers at Austin, th 
American and Statesman. Tom Wh 
tead, managing editor, also probably 
will go to Austin. A portion of th 
mechanical plant not purchased by thy 
Gazette-News is being shipped to Aw 
tin. 

Ownership of the Texarkana news 
papers now is virtually vested in th 
same hands as prior to the purchase ¢ 
the papers by D. W. Stevick early if 
1926. Palmer, Humphrey and McDer. 
mott purchased the Gazette and New 
from Stevick in March last year. 

Marsh-Fentress acquired some non 
voting stock interest in Texarkan 
Newspapers, inc. 


TEXAS WOMEN ELECT 

The Texas Women’s Press Associa 
tion at its 41st annual convention, Ju 
25-26 in the Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston] 
Tex., passed resolutions urging mem 
bers to use their influence against dram 
atizing and romanticizing of crime ij 
Texas, urged members to publicize th 
Texas centennial, and elected Mrs. Ros 
Woodall, associate editor, Huntsuillj 
Item, president. Other officers named 
were: Mrs. Belle M. Costello, society 
editor, Houston Chronicle, first vice 
president; Mrs. Nancy Richey Ransom 
Dallas Journal, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Dona Kolter Carnes, associat 
editor, Bryan Eagle, third vice-presi 























dent; Mrs. C. J. Parchman, Houston} 
associate editor, Numerical Psychology 
Magazine, recording secretary; Mrs 
Ross Jenkins, society editor, Huntsvill 
Item, corresponding secretary; Mrs 
Virginia Fulton, co-editor, Irving News 
treasurer; Mrs. Jan I. Fortune, Dalla 
News, auditor and Mrs. Ned Morris oi 
Houston, poet laureate. It is the firs! 
time in a number of years that all th 
officers elected are actively engage 
newspaper women. 


ROOSEVELT APPOINTS HOWELL 

Clark Howell, publisher of the 4 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution has been a 
pointed by President Roosevelt chait 
man of the Aviation Commission_whid 
will make an air study for the Federal 
Government. The appointment we 
made June 30 by the President prior 
his departure on a month’s cruise. 


JOHNSON HEADS DAILIES 


Joseph Johnson of the Brantfori 
Expositor, was elected president of the 
Canadian Provincial Dailies Asso 
ation June 28 in Stratford, Ont. He 
succeeds A. D. McKenzie of the Sar 
Observer. T. L. Ashton of Toronto 
was re-elected secretary and C. 0. Ta 
ham, of the Woodstock Sentinel Re 
view, vice-president. 
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pICK TRACY’S CREATOR A MILD MAN; 


TRIMS HEDGES AND PLAYS VIOLIN 





Chester Gould Feels His Cartoon Appeals to Those Who Long to 


See Criminals Caught and Punished—Started in 1931, Ninety 
Papers Now Use This Feature 





ee TRACY, the Chicago Tribune- 


New York News syndicate’s “mas- 


er sleuth” of the comic strip world, 


does not capita- 
lize on the pub- 
lic’s morbid curi- 
Osity in crime, but 


Satisfies, to a 
great extent at 
least, the inner 


feelings of a vast 
majority of peo- 
ple who long to 
see criminals and 
crooks caught 
and severely pun- 
ished. 





ms This is the 
Cuester GouLp opinion of Dick 
Tracy’s creator, 


Chester Gould, a young man who has 
yon a huge newspaper following in 
js than three years. He told Eprror 
& PUBLISHER in an interview in Chicago 
this week he feels Dick Tracy has a 
wholesome influence on any newspaper’s 
crusade to stamp out crime. Gould 
never attempts to glorify the criminal, 
but trys always to show the “public 
eemy” in his true light and have him 
apprehended and either “snffed out” or 
put behind the bars. 

“[ have always been disgusted when 
Iread or learn of gangsters and crim- 
inls escaping their just dues under 
the law, and for that reason I invented 
in Dick Tracy a detective who could 
tither shoot down these public enemies, 
or put them in jail where they be- 
jong,” he said. “Tracy is always two 
steps ahead of Mr. Criminal in all his 
adventures and that is how the aver- 
age person would like to see the police 
function in dealing with hardened 
crooks of all types. ‘I try, however, 
to avoid casting dispersions in any way 
on police officers. While I may re- 
veal the crooked side of politics, I 
show the honest as well. 

‘I secretly enjoy drawing these tough 
birds, whom I would actually be afraid 
to meet on the street, and have my 
hero, Tracy, punch them in the nose, 
or dispose of them in self-defense,” 
he admitted with a smile. 

But it requires more than moral 
tighteousness and private satisfaction 
tobe a good chronicler of crime in a 
daily comic strip. Mr. Gould is just 
% alert, hard working and ingenious 
as his characters. He feels that the 
public hates inaction. 

‘I believe that comic strips today 
must move fast to be a success,” he 
aplained. “The people demand it. 
We are living in a ‘streamlined age’ 
where action is the keynote of our 
living.” 

Mr. Gould follows front-page crime 
tews for many of his plots. He models 
the adventures of Tracy after current 
time news, going one step further in 
that he always has the criminal caught 
and severely dealt with. 

While newspapers furnish Gould most 
this “raw material,” which, of course, 
must be embellished and moulded to 
wit his needs, he also reads detective 
‘tories. He admits, however, he doesn’t 
get as many ideas from these stories 
he does from newspapers. 

Gould has also attended Col. Calvin 
oddard’s short course in scientific 
time detection at Northwestern Uni- 
Yesity to learn the “inside story” of 
‘ww modern detectives trace down crim- 
mals. He also reads French crime 
books, studying methods of French po- 
ns, who are noted for their 


Dick Tracy, according to his cre- 
» I a “modernized Sherlock 
Holmes.” Gould explained he tried to 
"sualize how Sherlock Holmes would 
today and endeavored to embody 

at outstanding characteristics of the 
aster Mind” of fiction in Tracy. He 


has modeled some of his criminal char- 
acters aiter those in real life. For in- 
stance, “Big Boy,” who is now in pri- 
son, is a prototype of Al Capone. 

Many interesting incidents have 
arisen as a result of Gould’s pen and 
ink creations. After introducing a 
character called “Ribs” Mocco, Gould 
received a letter from an _ indignant 
gentleman whose name is Mocco, and 
who complained bitterly that his friends 
were all calling him “Ribs.” The car- 
toonist changed Rib’s name to Moxxo 
to avoid further embarrassment to the 
gentleman in question. When Mat 
Page, the newspaper editor, made his 
debut in the Tracy strip, Gould received 
a letter from a man in Minneapolis 
with the same name. He was pleased 
and requested Gould to send him the 
original of the drawing in which Mat 
Page was featured. 

Mr. Gould explained that he and the 
syndicate often receive letters from 
readers demanding the strip be taken 
out of the paper because it “teaches 
most boys to do such things as the strip 
shows.” One paper, he said, was “per- 
suaded” to drop the strip by an or- 
ganization of mothers, although the edi- 
tor admitted it was a good feature from 
a circulation standpoint. 

Gould prepares the story of Tracy 

10 weeks in advance. His Sunday draw- 
ings are nine weeks ahead and his daily 
strips are drawn three weeks in ad- 
vance. In order to keep his continuity 
moving and fresh, he introduces a new 
character near the end of one episode 
and lets him be the leading figure in 
the next story. 
’ Gould was born in Pawnee, 
1900. He went to Chicago 
years ago, after attending 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, and be- 
gan studying art at the Chicago Art 
Institute night school. He had always 
liked to draw and had previously taken 
a correspondence school course in car- 
tooning. He obtained a job as a car- 
toonist for the Chicago American and 
entered Northwestern University night 
school to complete his college education 
while he was working days on the 
American. He graduated with a col- 
lege degree in 1923. He continued with 
the American for five vears and then 
joined the Chicago Daily News art 
staff, doing advertising art for two 
years. 

Meanwhile he created Dick Tracy 
and sold the feature to Capt. J. M. 
Patterson of the New York News. 
Gould credits his phenomenal rise to 
the wise suggestions and counsel of 
Capt. Patterson, who saw possibilities 
in the strip. Dick Tracy first appeared 
in the New York Sunday News on 
Oct. 6, 1931. A week later the strip 
became a daily feature in the same paper 
and the following March it was intro- 
duced by the Chicago Tribune. 

It is now appearing in approxi- 
mately 90 newspapers throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Gould married Edna Ganger, a 
Chicago girl, in 1926. They have a 
daughter, Jean, age six, and live in 
Wilmette, Ill, The Goulds enjoy 
working about their home and Chester 
spends much of his spare time keep- 
ing the lawn cut and the hedges 
trimmed rather than playing golf. He 
claims he has one “vice,” he likes to 
play the violin. It is the same violin 
he has had since he was a boy 11 years 
old. Mr. Gould’s parents live in Still- 
water, Okla. 





TO CONTINUE SALES TAX 

The North Carolina state three per 
cent sales tax will be extended two more 
years, it was virtually assured when 
the Democratic state committee meet- 
ing in Raleigh, N. C., endorsed the ad- 
ministration and the projected program 
of Gov. Ehringhaus. 
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McMANUS GREETS MOTHER 








George McManus, creator of “Bringing 
Up Father,” is shown welcoming his 
mother, Mrs. Kate McManus, back to 
California sunshine, after her recovery 


from a prolonged illness. The meeting 
took place in Hollywood. 





IOWA DEFINES PUBLICATION 
Board Forbids Printing of Liquor 
Ads, Although Mailing Is Legal 


The Iowa Liquor Control Commission 
has ruled that any publication of liquor 
advertisements not authorized by the 
Commission is unlawful in Iowa, how- 
ever they may be distributed. 

Iowa’s law says there shall be no ad- 
vertising of liquor “except as permitted 
by Federal statute and regulations.” 
That phrase is now obsolete because of 
Federal repeal of restrictions on such 
advertising. The Commission admits 
that no Iowa law can interfere with the 
free use of the mails, but insists that it 
can forbid publication—that is, the ac- 
tual printing—of liquor advertising by 
newspapers within the state. 

In a statement the Commission said: 

“There are three distinct distribution 
methods in use by newspaper publishers. 
Many use the mails only—others in part 
and special distributors in part—a lim- 
ited number make no use of the mails 
but distribute by trucks and newsboys. 
If it can be assumed that Section 40 
(quoted above) will be operative as to 
the latter, just what can be done about 
the publisher who makes partial or full 
use of the mails? Does the Iowa law 
apply to the publisher who distributes 
privately and not to the publisher who 
uses the mails entirely? And does it 
apply to that portion of an edition dis- 
tributed privately and not to the portion 
distributed through the mails? 

“A newspaper is published the instant 
a copy comes from the press and as to 
that copy the publication is completed. 
What is done with the copy is immate- 
rial unless it be absolutely destroyed, in 
which event there would, of course, be 
no violation. 

“But if it is not destroyed and if it is 
actually put out to the public, whatever 
the means of distribution adopted, the 
act prohibited by Section 40 has been 
committed. Publication is one thing, 
distribution is another, and even though 
Iowa may not prohibit use of the mails, 
she may prohibit the acts leading up to 
the use of the mails. 

“Tt hence follows that while former 
use of the mails was illegal but is now 
legal, we are not concerned with the 
mails but with the actual publication. 
The one is beyond our jurisdiction, the 
other is clearly within our jurisdiction. 
Hence any publication of liquor adver- 
tisements not authorized by this Commis- 
sion is unlawful, however same may be 
distributed.” 





MAKING BRICK SURVEY 
Anfenger Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, is making a study for the A. P. 
Green Fire Brick Company, Mexico, 
Mo., with a view to outlining an adver- 
tising campaign. 


ll 


DISCOUNT POLICY HIT 
IN RESOLUTION 


Trades and Labor Council Condemns 
Oklahoma City Dailies’ Method 
of Getting Exclusive 
Copy 


The Oklahoma City News carried a 
story June 29 which said: “A resolu- 
tion condemning the Daily Oklahoman 
and Times, Oklahoma City, for giving 
discounts to exclusive advertisers was 
adopted by the Oklahoma City Trades 
and Labor Council in its session here 
last night.” 

The resolution follows: r 

“Wuereas, the Oklahoma News is a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper and has 
been friendly to labor for 26 years it 
has been published in Oklahoma City; 

“Whereas, Oklahoma City is in need 
of two newspaper organizations for the 
purpose of competition in news, editorial 
policies, subscription rates and advertis- 
ing rates; ; 

“WHEREAS, it has come to our notice 
that the Oklahoma Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Morning Oklahoman, 
Evening Times and Sunday Oklahoman, 
has been offering special discounts of 
10, 15 and 25 per cent to advertisers 
who advertise exclusively with them; 

“WHereEAS, all of the leading adver- 
tisers in Oklahoma City have availed 
themselves of this exclusive contract, 
which has taken advertising volume 
away front the Independent, Capitol Hill 
Beacon and the Oklahoma News. 

“WHEREAS, this tends to create a mo- 
nopoly in the newspaper industry in 
Oklahoma City, destroys the freedom of 
the press, throws men and women out 
of employment, and has a tendency to 
destroy legitimate publications ; 

“WHEREAS, discrimination in favor of 
exclusive advertisers is against the pol- 
icv of the NRA, the essence of which is 
fair competition, against the avowed 
program of the national administration, 
as well as state administration; now 
be it 

“RESOLVED, by the Oklahoma City 
Trades and Labor Council that such 
practices be condemned, and that all 
members of the labor council be urged 
to trade with those stores which are ad- 
vertising with the Oklahoma News, the 
Independent, Capital Beacon, and that 
all stores who entered into this exclu- 
sive contract be sent a copy of this reso- 
lution, and further, that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to all daily and 
weekly newspapers in Oklahoma City,” 
the resolution concluded. 

John H. Payne, business manager of 
the News, told Eprror & PUBLISHER “a 
committee of six from the trades and 
labor council came to me recently ask- 
ing that those business houses in Okla- 
homa City advertising in the Okla- 
homan and Times exclusively be boy- 
cotted. 

“T told them to keep the word ‘boycott’ 
out of their resolutions, that boycotts 
are what we are trying to eliminate in 
Oklahoma City. I suggested that they 
support those business houses which did 
not take advantage of the exclusive con- 
tracts, but that a boycott would not be 
supported by the News.” 


TO AWARD SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two scholarships providing for a 
four-year course of study at the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Orono, Me., have 
been offered by the International Paper 
Company, it was announced recently. 
Graduates will receive the Bachelor of 
Science degree in pulp and paper mak- 
ing. The scholarships are open to all 
sons and brothers of mill employes or 
mill employes themselves. Entry blanks 
have been sent to each plant in the 
United States. Selection is on a com- 
petitive basis. 


JOINS LOS ANGELES OFFICE 


E. W. Buckalew, for the past year 
account executive in the Seattle office 
of Barnes Campbell Company, coast 
agency, has joined the Los Angeles 
staff of the same organization as con- 
tact man. He was formerly Los An- 
geles manager for Doremus & Co. 
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N. Y. U. SURVEYING READING HABITS 
OF METROPOLITAN FAMILIES 





Data Already Received Shows Vast Potential Sales For All 
Types of Goods—57 Per Cent of Housewives Queried 
Are Guided by Advertising 





By EDWARD J. McLAUGHLIN 


VERY newspaper in the United 

States, whether published in hamlet 
or city, points with pride to the volume 
of “Constant Reader” letters that it re- 
ceives. The “Constant Reader,” at one 
stage of his or her existence, was a 
free lance in so far as newspaper prefer- 
ence went, but, liking the features or 
editorial policy of one paper, formed a 


newspaper reading habit that often 
defies all attempts of analysis. 
The Department of Marketing of 


New York University has undertaken 
the problem of making a wide consumer 
survey on this question of newspaper 
reading habits under the direction of 
the writer. The survey will show the 
newspaper reading preference of a 
group of New York City housewives, 
together with information as to their 
economic condition today compared 
with what it was a year ago. Another 
feature of the survey will be a classifi- 
cation of the items of major purchases 
which these housewives have been put- 
ting off, illustrative of a great potential 
market for a diversified group of items. 

The survey will be city-wide in scope 
—housewives in every borough will be 
canvassed, and in addition it is hoped 
to include several thousand contacts in 
the suburbs of Long Island, West- 
chester and New Jersey. In all, the 
survey will be compiled from more than 
25,000 reports, which will reflect con- 
ditions from families of good, medium, 
poor and ultra districts of the city. A 
splendid cross-section of the city’s fam- 
ilies will be thus recorded. The reports 
are now being coded in preparation for 
Hollerith card sorting and tabulating. 
This will permit of many analyses— 
so that it will be possible to index the 
completed survey by borough classifica- 
tions as well as by newspaper prefer- 
ences. 

One of several interesting questions 
on the questionnaire is, “Do you plan 
to make any major purchases which you 
have been putting off?” The answers 
already received to this question consti- 
tute a buyers’ list that would quicken 
the pulse of many merchants and re- 
tailers. Through the long drawn-out 
period of depression, the family budget 
has not made any provision for pur- 
chases outside of the very necessities of 
life. During this period, clothing has 
worn out, automobiles are being run 
with increased mechanical difficulties, 
owing to the lack of necessary repairs, 
the furnishings of the home are badly 
in need of replenishing, and through the 
increase of leisure time, the urge for 
a much-needed family vacation is 
strongly felt. Once the security of the 
family income is again assured, the flood 
gates of family purchasing will open 
and cash registers will once more be- 
come a necessary adjunct to business, 
instead of an additional counter display. 

As one would assume, clothing heads 
the list of future purchases. This is 
followed in turn by furniture, automo- 
biles, rugs, house furnishings( radios, 
electrical appliances, curtains, linens 
and dishes. The full list of items will 
be much larger when the complete re- 
turns have been tabulated. Then, too, 
it will be possible to identify the pur- 
chases by boroughs and districts, as 
well as by the purchasers’ choice of 
newspapers. 

Before leaving this question of pur- 
chases, it is interesting to make some 
comment on those purchases which are 
not over-the-counter transactions and 
furnish an additional interesting side- 
light on the efforts of a large group 
of people toward self-help and improve- 
ment. Such items as books, education, 
travel and vacation show an evidence of 
cultural improvement, perhaps brought 
about by their desire to improve their 
present economic condition. Many re- 
ports show a desire for a new home 


and improved living conditions. We 
find others who hope to recoup lost for- 
tunes through the purchase of a lottery 
ticket. And then—who knows the tear- 
ful story behind the desire expressed on 
one report, to recover children from an 
orphanage. 

Closely allied to this matter of pur- 
chases is the question, “Will you be 
guided by advertising in the choice of 
your purchases?” A well-known ad- 
vertising authority has stated that the 
circulation of any advertising medium, 
including newspapers, can be broken 
down into two classifications: First, 
the circulation of the publication, as 
guaranteed by the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. This circulation is a known 
quantity, and is the basis of the line 
rate paid for by the advertiser. But— 
continues this authority—all advertisers, 
unfortunately, do not get their message 
across to every reader making up the 
A. B. C. figure. A certain portion of 
that circulation is lost because of poor 
position in the publication, competitive 
advertising with greater attention-get- 
ting qualities, and various other factors. 
How many newspaper readers read all 
or even part of the advertisements in 
the daily press? According to the New 
York University Survey from figures 
already available, 57 per cent of the 
housewives contemplating future major 
purchases will be guided by advertising 
when making their purchases. 

Information concerning the mnews- 
paper reading habits of the housewives 
already investigated cannot be released 
at this time. When the reports are all 
in, and the figures tabulated, the final 
results of the entire survey will be 
available for general distribution. 

The newspapers published in New 
York City can readily be classified into 
two groups, i. e.: morning and evening 
papers. This grouping, however, seems 
to lose its meaning when one can pur- 
chase a morning paper at midnight the 
night before, and evening paper as early 
as nine or ten o'clock in the morning. 
With the line of distinction so finely 
drawn between morning and evening 
newspapers, it is interesting to compare 
the make-up of both groups to deter- 
mine what special editorial features are 
considered desirable by the readers of 
each group. 

The following table has been prepared 
from an analysis of approximately 60% 
of the total reports that will make up 
the New York University Survey. The 
ratings show the readers’ preference for 
the morning and evening papers con- 
sidered as two units. 








RATING 
A... 

Morning Evening 
CLASSIFICATION Papers Papers 
Features ......... First Second 
General News..... Second First 
| ee Third Second 
NOS: caren eesets Fourth Fourth 
ee ee Fourth Fifth 
ere Fifth Eighth 
eee Sixth Seventh 
Lo eee Sixth Sixth 
Woman’s Page.... Seventh Third 
OME: rsscwsnases Eighth Eighth 


It is interesting to observe that, in 
both morning and evening groups, 
Sports, Finance and Books get the same 
preference in that order. Also, that the 
preference for one feature over another 
in both groups is very close—so that 
Features ranks first in morning papers 
and second in evening; General News 
ranks second in morning and first in 
evening papers; Editorial ranking third 
in morning papers and second in even- 
ing. This close affiliation runs through 
all classifications except in Pictures and 
Woman’s Page. In the classification 
Pictures, it is the fifth choice to morn- 
ing newspaper readers, but eighth 
among evening readers. This is, of 


course, accounted for by the fact that 
the morning newspaper group includes 
two picture types of newspapers. The 
other exception is Woman’s Page, which 
enjoys a third preference among even- 
ing newspaper readers, but ranks sev- 
enth among morning newspaper readers. 

In the final results of the survey, the 
editorial make-up of the various New 
York newspapers will be broken down 
so as to show in great detail the why 
and wherefore of the reader’s prefer- 
ence. This complete analysis will show 
such details as the names of the fea- 
ture writers, titles of published fiction, 
names of sports writers and columns, 
titles of comics wherever specifically 
mentioned, etc., In short, a code num- 
ber has been set up in the survey an- 
alysis for every possible detail. The 
publishers of New York newspapers 
will then be in a position better to judge 
the pulling power of their editorial fea- 
tures. 

A few years ago, the ownership of an 
automobile indicated a somewhat solid 
citizen. Today, however, the fact that 
a person does not own an automobile in- 
dicates that he must indeed be of lim- 
ited financial stability. Despite this 
change, however, no survey seems com- 
plete unless the question is asked, “Do 
you own an automobile?” 

I remember, a few years ago, solicit- 
ing the advertising of a prominent Fifth 
Avenue department store and listening 
to the advertising manager telling me 
that he was not so much interested in 
knowing the make of the automobile 
that carried the customers to his store, 
as the year in which the car was manu- 
factured. That theory might not hold 
water in face of to-day’s economic situ- 
ation, but it illustrates the fact that car 
ownership is looked upon in some quar- 
ters as a barometer of credit standing. 

The survey will consider this question 
of automobile ownership, and will classi- 
fy the car ownership by make as well 
as year. 

The field investigation work of the 
Survey is about finished. There re- 
mains, however, the work of coding— 
classifying and tabulating the reports, 
so that the final results will not be avail- 
able until some date in the Fall. 


EAGLE VS. UNION LABEL 
N. C. Pubiisher Suggests Use of NRA 


Emblem 
(Special to Eviror & PusLisHER) 

Cuarteston, S. C., June 29—Cole- 
man W. Roberts, of Charlotte, N. C., 
addressed the South Carolina Press As- 
sociation tonight at the closing busi- 
ness session of the two-day convention 
here on plans for attracting tourist 
business to the Carolinas. 

Other speakers were C. A. Baumgart, 
national code administrator of sections 
A-2 and A-5, and Laurence M. Pinck- 
ney, state compliance director. 

All officers were re-elected by the 
association. They are Percy M. Dees, 
of Winnsboro, president; William E. 
Gonzales, of Columbia, and B. P. Da- 
vies, of Barnwell, vice-presidents ; Har- 
old C. Booker, of Columbia, secretary 
and Frank C. Withers, of Columbia, 
treasurer. 

The publishers and editors suggested 
substituting the blue eagle for the 
union label, and deprecated the prac- 
tice of labor union members in attempt- 
ing to intimidate purchasers of printing, 
especially political candidates, into using 
the union label. The resolution was 
passed by a 7 to 3 vote, eleven persons 
eligible to vote refusing to do so. 

The resolution was introduced by 
B. P. Davies, of the Laurens Pcople- 
Sentinel. 








NEEDHAM TO LECTURE 
W. R. Needham, president of Need- 
ham & Grohmann, Inc., New York 
agency, will give a course on advertising 
before the students of the Cornell Uni- 
versity summer school in hotel admin- 
istration. The course will start July 16. 


SCHLEIGH TOURING SOUTH 

William Schleigh, suburban circula- 
tion manager of the New York Herald 
Tribune, left on Thursday for an auto- 
mobile tour of the Southern states. 





PUBLISHERS OPPOSE 
CODE FOR PRESS 


Two-Thirds of Those Answering Ney 
England Survey Would Prefer 
Complete Freedom—Other 
Firms Report 


Some two-thirds of New England 
newspaper publishers would prefer to 
have no NRA code, according to a syr. 
vey made by the New England Counej 
at the close of one year after passage 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. The survey covered also 839 
manufacturers operating under 125 
codes and employing more than 240, 
workers, but the newspaper publishers’ 
replies are reported separately. The re. 
port was presented at a quarterly meet. 
ing of the New England Council June 
30 at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports. 
mouth, N. H. 

Of 27 newspaper publishers who took 
part in the survey, four favored a code 
with government sanction and super. 
vision, four without, and 17 did not 
want any code, it was stated. Two 
publishers did not answer this question, 

Some of the questions referred to 
matters not directly covered in the daily 
newspaper code, but here is the sum- 
mary of publishers’ opinions, as given 
in the New England News Letter: 

“Twenty-one state they found their 
code of no effect in eliminating unfair 
competitive practices. 

“Eleven say it was of no effect, and 
10 say it was helpful, in reducing and 
relieving unemployment. 

“Thirteen find maximum hours of 
labor hurtful. 

“Eleven find minimum rates of pay, 
also wage differentials, of no effect. 

“Eleven say collective bargaining has 
been of no effect, while four say it 
has proved hurtful, in their respective 
cases. 

“Nine find limitation of capacity of 
no effect, 10 say the same of restric. 
tions against selling below cost, and 
nine report that price stabilization plans 
have had no effect upon them. 

Majorities of this group favor elimi- 

nation of provisions applying to maxi- 
mum hours, minimum rates, wage dif- 
ferentials, collective bargaining and 
price stabilization. As many favor 
amendment of restrictions against sell- 
ing. This close affiliation runs through 
tion. 
Of the 859 manufacturers surveyed, 
79.6 per cent favored operation under 
some form of business code, either with 
or without government sanction or st- 
pervision. In regard to unfair com- 
petitive practices, 44 per cent said the 
codes had been generally helpful, 4 
per cent of no effect, and 8 per cett 
hurtful. Forty-six per cent said ther 
codes had proven generally helpful, 4 
per cent of no effect, and eight per cent 
hurtful, in relieving unemployment. 





CORCORAN HURT BY AUTO 

James Corcoran, Chicago American 
sports writer, was seriously injured 
June 27 when he was run down by a 
automobile at Sheridan road and Albion 
ave. W. R. Rose, Jr., 23, of Glenview, 
Ill., was driving the car which hit Cor 
coran, who was taken to the St. Frar- 
cis Hospital, Evanston, where it wa 
found he had suffered a compound frat- 
ture of the right leg and internal it- 
juries. 


NEW PROMOTION CIRCULAR 


The Peoria Journal-Transcript kus 
issued a new promotion circular pre 
pared by U. Joseph Brown, promotion 
manager, under the title “Brass Ta 
Facts About the ‘Bright Spot’ Market 
and Peoria’s Greatest Newspaper. 
recent general mailing to non-readets 
was based upon the award of second 
honorable mention to the Transcript ® 
the recent Ayer typographical contest. 








N. Y. TELEPHONE TO BBDO 

The New York Telephone Compaty 
has appointed Batten, Barton, Durstime 
& Osborn to handle its advertising ® 
New York City. 
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Cu LINOTYPE“) 




















press-time 1s no time for fte-s AW puzzles / 


Putting jig-saw puzzles together may be exciting 
fun for the folks in the parlor, with nothing but 
time on their hands. But it’s just a headache to the 
hard-pressed boys in the composing-room, with 
press-time galloping close! 

Hunting the missing pieces holds no joys for the 
floorman . . . nor does the suspense until they are 
found thrill the make-up man! So the whole shop 
cheers the Mixer Linotype’s faster game. 

The Mixer Linotype has the grand idea that it’s 
much more fun for everybody when copy sails mer- 
rily along to its press-time date, all in one piece! 


Linotype Caslon 


It produces mixed composition in all keyboard 
sizes at straight-matter speed. Faces from different 
magazines (light face, bold face, light italic, bold 
italic, display, and advertising figures) can be 
mixed in the same line. Changes from one maga- 
zine to another can be made instantly . . . no wait- 
ing for a line to distribute. 

Described here are the Mixer Linotype models 
that abolish the jig-saw system of scattering related 
bits of copy all over the composing-room. Use them 
to defeat press-time jams... to speed up composi- 
tion ... to reduce operating costs. 


LINOTYPE MIXER 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


MODEL 25 ...Two main magazines. Used by many 
papers as a straight-matter machine, with news face 
in one magazine . . . classified ad face in the other. 
Makes the shift without an instant’s delay. 


MODEL 26 ...T wo main and two auxiliary maga- 
zines. Sets main heads, sub-heads, and body-matter 
in one continuous operation. Handles ad-work effi- 
ciently, too. 


MODEL 9... Four main magazines. The star per- 
former in many an ad-alley. And it “doubles in brass” 
on head and body-matter composition. 








LINOLITE 
MAGAZINES 


22 Lichter 


$4 With Automatic 
Locking-Bar 
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STAFF POETS AMUCK AS PROMOTER 


OF CONTEST HOLDS OUT ON PRIZES 





Omaha World-Herald Rimesters, Riled at Delay in Rewarding 
“Best” and “Worst” Spring Efforts, Turn Metric 
Guns on Sponsor 





So et poets in revolt! 

The traditional spring poetry contest 
of the Omaha World-Herald staff has 
run amuck, 

The regular spring contest is a dime- 
a-throw ballad bout, with everybody 
from the copy boys to the editorial 
writers submitting their own candidates 
for the “Best Spring Poem” and the 
“Worst Spring Poem.” 

Entrants are not required to name the 
title they are seeking, however, and the 
stiffest competition is for the worst 
poem prize. 

Two years ago, an ace reporter and 
a copy reader snubbed each other for 
a month after the results were an- 
nounced—because the desk man insisted 
this poem was far worse than the re- 
porter’s outflowing, which took the 
money. 

The contest lapsed last year. The 
banking holiday had the office in a 
daze that precluded the finer influences 
of spring. 

This year, however, George Grimes, 
telegraph editor, announced the poetry 
contest would be resumed. Thirty-three 
entrants rushed to the defense of spring. 

The results were sent to the head 
of a high school English department for 
judgment. A week passed. Two weeks 
passed. Three. 

One morning the day side found this 
on the bulletin board: 

Now, Mr. Grimes, 

About these rimes, 

Where the hell’s my jack? 
I hate delay, 

In any way, 

Send the Dough right back. 


Another complaint appeared next day. 
On Saturday, the situation got out of 
hand. A clarion call went forth: 

“An Anti-Grimes poem contest is now 
being sponsored by Messrs. Morrow 
and Lasch. Turn in contributions to 
them. The cost of each entry is 
NOTHING AT ALL. The prizes are 
the same as in Grimes’ contest, namely, 
NOTHING AT ALL. 

“Grimes will be judge.” 

Iambs and trochees flooded the city 
desk. Samples: 


Glad the tocsin rings on high, 
“Revolt! Revolt!” against this guy. 
Loud peal voices brimmed with sorrow: 
Simpson, Zim, and Pink and Morrow. 
Dime-shorn souls bewail and mo-an— 
Adolph, Pecar, even Ko-han— 
Rising to a lyric chorus 
*Gin the guy who clipped and shore us. 
We will rise and knives will flash 
Down with the tyrant—signed by Lasch. 
Off our dimes he’s getting fat, 
I mean Grimes, the dirty rat! 


ANONYMOUS 
(Britt Grauam, of the Telegraph desk) 


A batch of verse, 
A sack of dimes 
And thou, 
O Grimes, 
You Scoundrel! 
Reip ZIMMERMAN. 


Harry Conklin and Jack Dillinger are at 
large, according to The Times, and there’s 
another chap at large by the name of George 
Grimes. 

It’s sad to think of the aching hearts that 
these men have caused by their crimes, but 
saddest of all is the pilfering from us un- 
derfed, overworked, of our dimes. 

Jor Be.pinc. 


By 2:30 p. m. the situation was get- 
ting serious. The A. P. stepped in as 
a pacifying influence, in the person of 
Hugh Fogarty, with: 


It’s easy to razz 

A man who hazz 

A name that rimes 

Like old George Grimes 
Youse guys so wize 

Pick a name your size 
Write something scandless 
About McCandless. 





The anonymous answer came quickly : 
There’s something go-cart-y 
About old Fogarty. 


By 3:30 p. m. there was a wild look 
in men’s eyes, for all the A. P.’s work, 
and Ed Morrow strode to the bulletin 
board with this: 


RIOT-INCITING POEM 
Rise, ye slaves, 
Strike off yer shackles! 
Are ye men or are ye mice? 
Hark how our oppressor cackles, 
“Nuts to you, you dirty lice!” 


But Grimes’ answer to the smoulder- 
ing fire was spat out in this congenial, 
loose-jointed bit: 

RE POETRY 
Listen you bozos— 
The verses you write 
in quest of dimes 
are much superior 
to your spring rimes. 
That proves to me 
that a little starvation in attics 
is what you ne- 
ed to turn out some good iambics. 

However, I am willing 

to meet you half way, 

I’ll forgive them crool, crool words, 

You'll forget about your thin, measly dimes, 

And we’ll just drop the matter entirely. 

Remember, no one said this was a free 
verse contest. 

That’s fair isn’t it? 


COMPLAINTS: 


Signed: Grimes. 

Grimes is also editor of the Sunday 
literary page. 

P. S. The results of the Spring 
Poetry Contest were finally announced. 
Volta Torrey, night editor, took first 
place and one buck. 





CARTOONIST LOSES SUIT 


Court Holds Contract Permitted 
Designated Office Hours 

Trial of the suit of Thomas Mc- 
Namara against the Chicago Tribune 
was held before Justice Julius Miller in 
the Supreme Court, New York County, 
recently. 

In March of 1929 the publishers of 
the Tribune contracted in writing with 
McNamara for his services for a pe- 
riod of five years, to begin with the 
submission of a full page for Sunday 
publication entitled “Teddy, Jack and 
Mary.” Following almost two years 
of comic strip work for the Tribune, 
McNamara was assigned to the prep- 
aration of editorial page cartoons for 
the New York Daily News. After en- 
gaging in the latter work for a few 
months, a dispute arose on the question 
of whether the cartoonist should keep 
office hours in connection with his 
work, as required by his employer. This 
was followed by McNamara’s bringing 
suit on the contract against the Tribune 
Company in May, 1931. 

At the close of all of the evidence 


276,010 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(Morning and Evening issues) 
for the month of 


JUNE, 1934 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of JUNE, 
1934, was 186,200. 


Everything in Baltimore 


THE gaits SUN 











Evening 





Judge Miller held for the defendant 
publisher, on the ground that the re- 
quirement of the employer concerning 


office hours was authorized by the 
terms of the contract. The Tribune 
Company was represented in the suit 
by Stuart N. Updike, with Bruce 
Bromley as trial counsel. Arthur F. 
Driscoll, of O’Brien, Driscoll & Raf- 
tery, represented McNamara. 

Mr. McNamara was with the Hearst 
newspapers for more than 15 years 
prior to joining the Tribune Company. 





CONVICTED FOR FALSE AD 


Harry Lewis, convicted in Philadel- 
phia June 28 on charges of false pre- 
tense in connection with advertising “al- 
most new pianos for nothing” ina Phila- 
delphia newsnaner’s classified columns, 
was sentenced to one year in county 
prison by Judge Albert C. S. Miller. It 
was testified Lewis’ pianos, on which he 
wanted “only the trucking costs,” turned 
out to be old ones, many of which could 
not be played. He charged amounts 
varying from $20 to $44 for delivery of 
the pianos. 


PHILA. GUILD HELD BENEFIT 

The Pennsylvania Suburban Unit of 
the Newspaper Guild of Philadelphia 
staged a “June Jamboree’ for unem- 
ployed newspapermen at the Brookline 
Country Club, June 29. George Walker, 
of the Ardmore Chronicle, was chair- 
man of arrangements. 





W. M. GLENN RESIGNS 


W. M. Glenn, since Feb. 1 editor and 
general manager of the West Poly 
Beach (Fla.) Morning Post and Er. 
ning Times, announced his resignation 
June 25. Glenn was formerly edito 
and publisher of the Orlando Senting 
He went to West Palm Beach from 
Tampa, where he was an_ editorial 
writer on the Tampa Daily Tim; 
Don Morris, formerly managing editor 
of the Palm Beach Post, was named 
editor-in-chief of the Post ang 
Times. 





WORRELL SUCCEEDS CAUTHORN 


Orlando Worrell, Mexico, Mo., jew. 
eler, has been appointed as manag; 
editor of the Mexico (Mo.) Inteljj. 
gencer, it has been announced by Gale 
F, Johnson, publisher. He succeeds 
Frank A, Cauthorn. Worrell is a can. 
didate for postmaster of Mexico ang 
was chairman of the Ninth Congres. 
sional District of Missouri. 





SEMI-WEEKLY IN MERIDIAN 

The Morning Sun, semi-weekly, has 
entered the Meridian (Miss.) field 
The publication is owned and published 
by Senator James F. Waddell, editor; 
R. A. Young, advertising manager and 
L. P. Keeton, business manager, The 
paper will appear on Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings with plans for a 
daily later. 





New Yorkers 


—— 


prefer their 


newspapers in 


the morning 
Question: 


Answer: 


New York 


“Morning 


March 31, 
weekdays; 
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“What newspapers come regu- 
larly into your home?” asked 
by R. L. Polk & Co. of the 
women heads of families in 


evening newspapers 2 to I. 


Che New York Cimes 


Net paid sales 6 months ended 


City. 


newspapers” led 


averaged 475,682 
743,092 Sundays. 
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=| Still More About The Autopaster 
it 
amed 
and 
Pom SOME NEWSPAPER PLANTS start ‘THERE ARE PLANTS in which chang- 
ng off fast editions with full paper-rolls, to ing all paper-rolls simultaneously on fast 
be save the time lost in replenishing rolls runs has been tried. Presses were stopped 
oo during a run. long enough to replace all rolls at the 
res. — ; same time. 

This is a costly practice, because 
N partly-spent paper-rolls must be stripped This practice left many small rolls 
‘sae from presses, stored for the time-being in to be used up. These had to be rewound 
ined what may be valuable space, and used up into larger rolls, which necessarily con- 
i later—a time-and-work-wasting job for tained many splices. And the installation 
> and 





























the pressroom crew. 


Besides, to strip paper from a press 
and re-thread it consumes—and wastes— 
an extraordinary amount of newsprint. 


[The necessity for this, with its 
wasted work, paper, and time, is 
wholly eliminated by the Auto- 
paster] 














and operation of rewinding machinery 
was required. 


Wherever this plan has been used 
handling costs and waste have proven 
to be very great. 


[Because Autopaster-fed presses 
may be started with paper-rolls of 
any size—from butts up—without 
the expenditure of time, news- 
print, or labor, the need for this 
practice now disappears. | 


This Booklet “What About the Autopaster?” 
will be sent upon application 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Makers of Fine Newspaper Machinery 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“CITY WITHIN A CITY” 
RULING DEFERRED 


A.B.C. Directors, Acting on Sugges- 
tion of W. M. Dear, Postpone 
Action Until October Meeting 
—Canadian Members Meet 


(By telegraph to Epiror & PuBLIsSHER) 

Cuicaco, July 5—The proposed new 
ruling regarding “city within a city” 
listing of newspaper circulation, which 
was deferred at the April 27 meeting 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
directors, was again postponed for fur- 
ther action until the annual A.B.C. con- 
vention in October, O. C. Harn, man- 
aging director, reported here today, 
following the Canadian meeting of the 
board June 30. 

The action was postponed at the 
Montebello meeting at the urgent re- 
quest of Walter M. Dear, Jersey City 
(N. J.) Journal, who suggested all 
newspaper members be especially in- 
formed regarding this ruling before the 
October convention so that intelligent 
discussion may be had at the meeting. 
The ruling under consideration states: 

“When a city in which a mem- 
ber newspaper is published is included 
in the arbitrary city zone of another 
city, each newspaper published in the 
latter city shall set forth its circulation 
in the municipality arbitrarily included 
in the city zone of the larger city and 
shall break down its circulation in that 
municipality in the same manner as is 
required of the newspaper published in 
the municipality.” 

Mr. Harn stated that considerable 
time was devoted by the directors to 
discussion of revision of dues and the 
question of greater support on the part 
of national advertisers, both in specify- 
ing A.B.C. publications and in joining 
the bureau. He reported definite prog- 
ress along this line and said the com- 
mittee was instructed to continue its 
work. 

In the case of combination sale by 
a newspaper of a subscription to the 
newspaper together with subscriptions 
to a number of magazines, the board 
approved the decision of the managing 
director that if a premium were of- 
fered with the combination sale, each 
magazine included in the combination 
must report such subscription as taken 
with premium. The board ruled, how- 
ever, that if magazines eliminated such 
subscriptions from paid classification 
in their publishers’ statements, then 
there would be no necessity for men- 
tioning them in the paragraph on pre- 
mum sales. 

The following new bureau members 
were accepted by the directors: 

Advertisers: Ford Motor Company, 
Canada, Ltd.; Lever Brothers, Ltd.; 
Franklin Kelly Division, Ault and 
Wiborg Company. 

Newspapers: Belleville (Ill.) Daily 
News-Democrat; Johnstown (Pa.) Eve- 
ning Democrat, Johnstown (Pa.) Morn- 
ing Tribune, Lamar (Col.) Daily News, 
El Universal Grafico, Mexico, D. F., 
Excelsior, Mexico, D. F., Pottstown 
(Pa.) Morning Herald, and Houston 
(Tex.) Informer, weekly. 

Magazines : Movie Mirror 
Radio Mirror. 

Business papers: 


and 


Advertising Arts. 





ERNEST H. LAWSON DEAD 


Well Known As Circulation Manager 
and Sales Counsel 

Ernest H. Lawson, 55, well known in 
the wholesale publishing business 
througheut Canada, died July 3. Born 
and educated in Toronto, he became or- 
ganizer for the wholesale circulation of 
the Saturday Evening Pest for Canada. 
He was me assistant circulation man- 
ager for the Post and then went to the 
United States as assistant circulation 
manager for the Curtis Publishing Co. 
Later he became assistant ~-nager of 
the American Multigraph Sales Co. 

For the past ten years he had been 
wholesale circulation manager of the 
MacLean Publishing Co. In recent 
months he formed his own company, the 
Lawson Sales and Advertising Co. 
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JOHN J. A. HERTLE 

John J. A. Hertle, auditor for the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, died July 3 in 
the Brooks Memorial hospital in Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. Mr. Hertle, who was 69 
tears of age, had been associated with 
the W. J. Conners’ enterprises in Buf- 
falo since he completed his school work. 
He was regarded as an outstanding ac- 
counting expert and an authority on 
newspaper statistics. 


WOODY ARDS’ ACQUIRES 
8 N. Y. WEEKLIES 


Newspapers in Long Island Now 
Under Aegis of West Virginia Office 
. —E. D. Woodyard, President, 
Now in Syosset, L, I. 





The Woodyard Publications, Inc., of 
Spencer, W. Va., this week acquired 
eight Long Island weekly newspapers, 
creating what is said to be the largest 
chain of weekly newspapers in the 
country. This action is said to be 
the forerunner of further expansion 
of the chain into Westchester County, 
Ohio, Virginia and Kentucky. 

The weeklies taken over are the Glen 
Cove Record, the Port Washington 
Post, Mineola Home News, the Wiillis- 
ton Park News, East Williston News, 
Roslyn Item, Westbury Home News 
and the Carle Place Sun. The first 
two were acquired from the North 
Shore News, Inc., and the other six 
from the Mineola Publishing Company. 
The Woodyard concern already owns 
15 weeklies in West Virginia. 

Although the Woodyard chain in 
West Virginia is Republican in poli- 
tics, the Democratic complexion of twc 
of the Long Island papers will remain 
unchanged. Edward D. Woodyard, 
president of the concern, has taken a 
home near Syossett, L. L., to supervise 
actively his eight new papers. 

The chain dates from 1927, when 
three Woodyard brothers, Edward D., 
William and Henry, sons of the late 
Harry C. Woodyard, Republican Rep- 
resentative from the 4th West Vir- 
ginia District for twenty years, set out 
to acquire a string of small papers. 

Edward D. Woodyard, 37 years old, 
is the “outside man”; William, 39, now 
in the West Virginia Senate, handles 
the political end, while Henry, 35, de- 
votes his time to management. 

Operations in the New York area 
will be carried on under the name of 
Woodyard Publications of New York, 
Inc., the officers of which will be the 
three brothers, as president, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, respectively; F. M. 
Dunbaugh, jr., of Glen Cove, L. L., as 
an editorial vice-president, and J. S. 
Stephens, of Spencer, W. Va., and 
Howell Jones, of New York as assist- 
ant treasurers. 

Chairman of the board is Spruille 
Braden, of Riverdale. Others on the 
board are Dale Parker and Jay Holmes, 
both of Sands Point, LC. I.; T. Richard 
Cowell, of Glen Cove, L. I.; Mr. Dun- 
baugh and the Woodyard brothers. 





A PUBLISHER COMMENTS ON 


‘HOME ECONOMICS” 


THE COMPLETE 
COOKING SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


oO 
“You will, no doubt, be interested in the 
results of our 8th annual Cooking School 
which closed last week. We have made a 
new record for advertising lineage, both local 
and national, and our attendance showed a 
tremendous gain over our 1933 School.” 
(From a Florida newspaper) 
Oo 
Booking Now For 
1934 Fall Season 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
247 Park Ave. New York 
ESTABLISHED 1924 
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TAMPA TIMES DENIES 
POWER OWNERSHIP 


Summons to Testify in Trade Board 
Hearing on Local Utility’s Acts 
Causes Publishers to Refute 
Rumors 


(By telegraph to Epiror & PuBLIsHER) 

Tampa, July 5—The following edi- 
torial statement appeared in a box on 
the front page of the Tampa Daily 
Times yesterday under the heading “To 
Readers of the Times:” 

“The Federal Trade Commission at 
Washington announces, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch, that it 
will conduct an investigation into the 
affairs of the Tampa Electric Company 
at a public hearing to be held in 
Tampa next Tuesday. 

“The publishers of the Tampa Daily 
Times have been summoned as witnesses 
to appear at this hearing for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining from them whether 
the Tampa Electric Company or any- 
body connected with that company has 
any ownership or other financial in- 
terest in this newspaper. We have 
promptly and cheerfully informed the 
commission that we welcome this op- 
portunity to confute and confound 
rumors and innuendoes which have been 
spread abroad by whisperers ever since 
we leased this newspaper property from 
Col. D. B. McKay and took over its 
management a year ago. 

“The purpose of this undercover 
campaign of malicious gossip is per- 
fectly plain. It was intended to injure 
this newspaper by raising doubt in the 





minds of its readers concerning jt; 
torial integrity and independence, 5 
since those who spread these yr, 
were too cowardly to appear jp « 
open, it was difficult to nail the j,) 
hood and punish the falsifiers, Th, 
fore, when this misinformation was ¢. 
ried to the Federal Trade Commis) 
and an investigation was order 
were glad of the opportunity to eg, 
lish the truth and we urged tha 
open hearing be held here in Tap 
“In order that there may be no fy 
ther misunderstanding on this subjq 
we declare flatly and unequivocally ¢} 
neither the Tampa Electric Comp, 
nor anybody in any way connected y 
it has any financial interest of , 
character whatsoever in the Tap 
Daily Times and has never had 
such interest so far as we are aware! 
“As announced by Col. D. B. Mcx 
on July 8 of last year, the Tap 
Daily Times is solely directed py 
as publishers under a long term |g 
with an option to purchase, and no y 
son outside this organization has 
legal or moral right to dictate of 
fluence its policies in any respect, 
“Davin E. Sumey 
“RALPH NICHOoLsox 
“Publisher! 


WILEY TO BE HONORED 
Louis Wiley, business manager of j 
New York Times, formerly busi 
manager of the old Post Express 
Rochester, will be guest of honor 
the 36th annual dinner of the Soci 
of the Genesee in New York, Monég 
Feb. 4, 1935. Mr. Wiley had origing 
declined the honor but gave way to 4 
unonimous insistenc eof the officers 








“WORCESTER 


Heart of 





New England 











Distorted map showing 
relative population and 


buying power of 
7 England States 


ew 


product are important factors.”’ 


eight million. 


‘‘City Famous for Skilled 
Labor — Population and 
Trading Area of New 
England Centered in 
Worcester — Produces 
Textile Machinery . .. 


“The varied nature of its concerns has 
earned for Worcester the title ‘City 
of Diversified Industries” 


“Industries which are particularly adaptable to operation in Worcester are 
those in which engineering skill, highly efficient labor and artistry of the 


Heading, sub-head, descriptive paragraphs and map are reprinted from the 
May 24 issue of AMERICAN WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER 
———— 
Within an average of 18 miles from Worcester is concentrated 


more than 433,000 of New England’s total population o 
The entire Worcester Market, city and 


suburban, is adequately covered through these newspapers 


ALONE. 
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Paptic health is pre- 


cious to the living, 








and of supreme impor- 
lled tance to the unborn mil- 
and lions. Clean milk... —_ 
- clean foods ...clean water A C 
oe ...all have become essen- .. 
a tials in the life of the lowliest 
e American. 
Portland cement is playing a most vital 
ne part in the disposition of sewage, the con- 
trol of diseases and preservation of the health 
of individuals and communities. 
Bakeries, canneries, packing plants and 
ated : . 
n of creameries are wide users of concrete because 
her it can be kept clean so easily. Milk ordi- 
nances require the use of concrete in milk 





houses, dairy barns and milk-bottling plants. 
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Concrete septic 


tanks, cisterns and 





curbs for wells are in- 





suring health on tens 





of thousands of farms. 





Sewage disposal plants 





of concrete are eating up the 





wastes of thousands of towns and 
cities. Hospitals and schools use con- 
crete exclusively because it is so sanitary. 

Housewives have found that concrete base- 
ments are the easiest of all basements to keep 
clean and germ-free. 

As a result of these uses, and others, life 
is being prolonged and infant mortality is 
being reduced to a minimum. 

In such manner is portland cement contrib- 


uting to the health and happiness of the world. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY 


This is the | fire it of a series. The next sshercitrmincxton varies will bes Progress i in nts fh 


GOING FORWARD WITH CEMENT. 
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Retail News and Notes 





By RICHARD WEBSTER 


OUSEHOLD Appliance Sales Keep 

Up. The biggest gain in New 
York Federal Reserve area department 
store sales this May over May, 1933, 
was in electric household appliances— 
54.9 per cent in dollar volume. Hardly 
any other item showed a gain over 25 
per cent. (Petticoats and slips were 
26.4 per cent better than the year be- 
fore.) . The Controllers Congress 
analysis of 1933 department store costs 
shows this class of Major Household 
Appliances, Electrical and Other (Class 
77) making steady gains toward lower 
losses in all stores, no matter what the 
volume of business. 

Annual Volume in Millions 





rc 


Over 

%tol lto2 2to5 5to10 10 

Loss in 1932 18.0 16.0 13.0 14.6 6.1 
Loss in 1933 7.7 7.8 3. 4.6 2.3 


. . These figures imply large profits 
in some stores—Famous & Barr Co., St. 
Louis, for example, where the House- 
wares Department averages 17% per 
cent higher than any other department 
in the store, where 55 extra sales people 
are put on to handle the twice-a-year 
special St. Louis Day business, where 
as many as 135 demonstrators play to 
the crowds of the twice-a-year House- 
wares Fair, where about 18 demonstrat- 
ors are constantly in attendance, and 
where salesmen on electrical refriger- 
ators make credit terms direct to the 
customer without referring to the Credit 
Department. This April and May the 
department sold over 200 gas stoves, 
holding them for future delivery. . . . 
On the Pacific Coast, where electric 
current rates are so low that electric 
appliances sell extra easy, there is a 
strong promotion for gas ranges, and 
about 13,000 clock-controlled ranges 
were sold in ten weeks with 55,000 
inches of newspaper copy. . . . In most 
parts of the country this business is 
going more and more to the retailer— 
department store or electrical specialty 
shop. For two reasons: the utilities, 
checking their costs, found they were 
not equipped to sell profitably and de- 
cided to cooperate rather than fight 
with the merchants; and at the same 
time in some states (Kansas, Okla- 
homa, etc.) laws were passed forbid- 
ding the sale of housewares by utility 
companies. In May the Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Company of Washington, 
D. C., dropped its selling subsidiary, 
the Potomac Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, and with manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers and contractors set up 
a new Electrical Institute which is pro- 
moting ranges with an offer of free 
wiring in single family residences with 
a charge only for the circuit from panel 
to range. . Free wiring has been 
an aid to sales in Hartford, Conn., 
where the public utility has had won- 
derful cooperation from department 
stores (notably Fox), and in Spokane, 
Wash., where stores are advertising 
range units at prices from $98.50 to 
$262.50. Free power is another 
successful bait in the sale of appliances, 
but it has not been used often. Back 
in March the Fresno (Cal.) Bee had a 
7-page electrical section with 28 tie-up 
advertisements of retailers and heavy 
advertising of the power company of- 
fering “for April and May home ser- 
vice, for monthly use in excess of your 
March bill Free Electricity,” and a 
continued reduction in rate after the 
close of the free use period to consum- 
ers who increased kilowatt-hours over 
1933 billing. Electric refrigerator sales 
jumped 200 per cent above correspond- 
ing period in 1933. Current for do- 
mestic lighting went up 22.5 per cent 
and for heating and cooking 40.7 per 
cent. Three out of four domestic heat- 
ing and lighting customers took advan- 
tage of the free current offer. ... 
Prices of electrical appliances are com- 
ing into a range better suited to large 
scale selling by retailers like depart- 
ment stores—possibly in part as a result 
of the Government-controlled sale in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority area 
centering on Tupelo, Miss. General 


Electric “liftop” refrigerator at $77.50 


and an automatic range at $72 are good 
examples. The selling price for the 
two units combined is $142.50. . . . In 
New York City, with the municipality 
hunting eagerly for new sources of rev- 
enue, an ordinance has been proposed 
licensing and taxing and censoring all 
stores selling electrical goods. 
* * * 


TORE Delivery Costs have gone up 
10 per cent under NRA, according 
to the estimate of A. R. Ruhlman, traf- 
fic manager of D. H. Holmes Com- 
pany, Ltd., New Orleans. . . Four 
Denver department stores now have a 
consolidated delivery service with two 
deliveries a day. but Daniels & Fisher 
still operate their own deliveries, three 
a day... The United Parcel Ser- 
vice of Cincinnati, succeeding two ser- 
vices bearing the name of Hartman, 
now makes deliveries for The Fair, 
Mabley & Carew, Rollman & Sons and 
John Shillito companies. 
* * * 


WATCH Advertising Again. In 

Madison, Wis.. the Harry S. Man- 
chester store put three swatches in a 
four-page section of all copies not 
mailed of the Sunday State Journal: 
Broadcloth men’s shirts at $1.49, pink 
slip material at $1.95, and cotton frocks 
at $1.00. . . . D. H. Holmes Co. of 
New Orleans in a four-page advertise- 
ment swatched Fruit of the Loom 
sheets at $1.65, pajamas at $1.95, and 
Palm Beach suits at $18.50. For 
425,000 samples 2,000 yards of material 
were used. . . In Tampa, Florida, 
Maas Brothers distributed a 16-page 
tabloid with 18,000 swatches for an an- 
niversary sale which produced more 
business than any single day for years, 
even in holiday season... . J. C Pen- 
ney Company in the Rhinelander ( Wis.) 
Daily News advertised broadcloth shirts 
with a swatch. . Frederick Loeser 
& Co. of Brooklyn advertised to their 
Long Island suburban trade in the Nas- 
sau Daily Review with swatches of 
dress material. . . . For the first time 
that swatches were used in New York 
City and probably for the first time in 
a rotogravure section, R. H. Macy & 
Co. on June 24 swatched two quarter- 
page advertisements in the Sunday Her- 
ald Tribune, one for white broadcloth 
shirts at $1.69, and the other for linen 
dish towels at 17¢. The advertisement 
included a coupon order form. Similar 
swatching in window and counter dis- 
play and store posters followed up the 
newspaper advertising. One window 
display poster read: “405,000 people 
felt these shirts. 40 people spent over 
a week using 200 pounds of paste to 
attach the 990,000 swatches to the 
paper.” 

Sales were good—better on 
than dish towels. 

Tuesday sales on dish towels were 
better than Monday. 

* * 


shirts 


Is Newspaper Advertising Adequately 
Backed Up? The Macy swatching 
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--as you like it 


The New York Herald Tribune 
is for people = enjoy 9 

a newspaper that publishes 

the authentic news fully, with- 
out being verbose; people who 
enjoy reliable, well-written in- 
formation concerning music, 
the theater, books, the screen, 
and the various sports from 
fishing to fighting. The circula- 
tion of the Herald Tribune is, 
in fact, restricted to the number 
of people who are interested in 


life. 
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was supplemented by store promotion. 
Too often there is nothing of the sort, 
says James L. McEwen, Research Fel- 
low of the New York University 
School of Retailing, after 342 shoppings 
on advertised items in 16 New York 
stores and 3 in Brooklyn. He checked 
on six supplementary mediums: win- 
dows, show-case display, elevator con- 
tacts, merchandise display, store cards 
and sales clerks. There were window 
tie-ups in 19% of the items shopped; 
12% of show-case display, but only 
3% with the newspaper advertisement 
in the show-case; 19% of elevator post- 
ers and only 9% of elevator operator 
announcements; and 98% of sales per- 
sons had been informed of the advertis- 
ing. 
* * * 

ESTING the Sunday Paper in a 

Small City. Dobnoff’s Allentown, 
Pa., with a 12-inch advertisement in the 
Sunday Call on items for “Monday 
only” (not shown in windows or other 
display or even on bulletin boards) sold 
merchandise of various grades and 
prices totalling a little over $400. There 
were only two requests for these items 
on Tuesday. 

* * * 

i ne First of the Second Polk Sur- 

veys has just been completed in 
Portland, Oregon. Sponsored by the 
Journal, it is of special interest as 
showing changes in the last three years 
in such matters as these: 


1932 1934 
AURIS. 5cckosnces 6,700 4,940 
ED cs vonxaes 55,460 45,380 
ER scons esdsns 28,280 40,240 
Telephone subscribers. 61.65% 41.34% 
Auto owners ........ 61.68% 59.65% 
Radio owners ........ 74.06% 83.98% 
Electric washer own- 
PLE eee 39.69% 43.59% 
Electric refrigerator 
DIES scscusasunes 14.53% 22.19% 


OR-TO-DOOR Distribution as an 

Aid to the Retailer is being de- 
veloped and demonstrated by a new 
merger of 20 of the largest concerns in 
the business of distributing advertising 
literature and samples. This merger, 
The Advertising Distributors of Am- 
erica has 24 zone division offices in 
main marketing centers of the country, 
29 warehouses, more than 6,000 uni- 
formed carriers, 1,500 foremen and field 
supervisors, a huge fleet of trucks and 
inspectors’ cars, and a well organized 
information service. 

Its greatest innovations are: actual 
merchandising co-operation, not merely 
passing out samples but supplying goods 
to retailers; and result statistics on in- 
creased speed in stocking retail outlets 
after this sort of systematic sampling. 


‘the Argus-Courier, succeeds Mr. Hall 


ENOVATIONS and Other Stop 

Improvements. The main floor A 
Hearn’s, New York, is getting a te 
lighting system, and two new €SCalator 
are being installed . . . A half-mili.' 
dollar modernization is under 
the William Taylor Son & Co. ste 
Cleveland, to be completed jn 
months and to include 12 high-speeg 
elevators, two stairways from the 
floor to the basement, re-designed 
trance ways, lighting and decoration 
Brown Dunkin Dry Goods Co, Ty 
is improving every floor of the s 
and is adding more space in new y 
houses Younker Bros. of De 
Moines are building new stairways 
balconies and making many departmen 
changes . . . Air-conditioning systems 
have recently been installed in: the 
downstairs store, the first, mezzanine 
second and third floors of the Joh, 
Shillito Co. store in Cincinnati—ang 
“Shillito’s, the store where refrigerated 
air cools like magic” is used as a slogan 
advertisement below the Weather By. 
reau report on page 1 of the Post ang 
with the weather forecast on an inside 
page of the Times-Star; in Mandel 
Brothers, Chicago, first and second State 
Street subway stores; in the F. & R 
Lazarus & Co. store in Columbus where 
the cooling agent is water from an up. 
derground lake; and in B. Forman Com. 
pany’s women’s wear store in Roches. 
ter...A uniform layout system is being 
introduced in the retail stores of Mont. 
gomery Ward & Co. at the rate of 18 
a month. Its motto is “Everything in 
the store before your eyes,” and show- 
cases have been largely superseded by 
counters and tables. 























BUYS INTO EL RENO PAPER 

Ray J. Dyer has resigned as 
secretary of the Oklahoma Press 
sociation and purchased the interest 
Davis O. Vandiver in the El] 
(Okla.) Tribune. He will be publi 
and editor. Dyer will move to El 
from Oklahoma City as soon as his 
cessor is selected by the associati 
Vandiver has been publisher of 
Tribune the past four and one-half y 
Vandiver will become a partner of 
George W. Evans in the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Daily Express. 





HALL TO SAN MATEO 


Alvin J. Hall, for the past three years 
advertising manager of the Petaluma 
(Cal.) Argus-Courier, has joined the 
San Mateo (Cal.) Times as advertising a 
manager, succeeding Don Murphy, who 
has become advertising manager of the 
Chehalis (Wash.) Chronicle. Ellis 
Newsome, of the advertising staff of 


as advertising manager. 
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Any 3-ton truck priced at only $925 would ordi- 
narily be considered a real value. But here is a 
3-ton truck bearing the GMC name, a truck 
with every feature that insures truck-built per- 
formance, economy and dependability — and 


priced at only $925. Such a truck value is truly 
outstanding. 


listed at the right are a few of the many modern 
improvements found in this newest addition to 
the GMC line. They combine to produce not only 
a unit of unusual ability in its capacity range, but 
also a unit fully comparable with many so-called 
heavier duty trucks. Write for details today. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


SENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M. A. C. 
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TON TRUCK 


dda 


F.O.B. 
CHASSIS pontine 
Gross Rating— 12,500 Lbs. 
Payload Capacity — 2’/.-3'4 Tons 
Wheelbases — 142’ — 166" — 184” 


GMC Valve-in-Head Engine 
69 H.P. 155 Ft. Lbs. Torque 


Frame 8” Deep 
Centrifuse Brake Drums 
Needle-Bearing Universal Joints 


Maximum Tire Size 
8.25/20 10-ply Duals 


Full Floating Rear Axle 
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HIS “OWN STUFF” 


UEY P. LONG, the radio-made Senator of 

Louisiana, is indulging another attempt to 

vent his spite against newspapers of his 
state that have had the courage and decency to 
oppose his ruthless career in public life. As on a 
previous occasion Long is using machine politics to 
“hit the newspapers in their pocket-books.” The 
Legislature is rushing to final passage a bill, which 
Long proudly asserts is “my own stuff”, placing a 
tax of 2 per cent on the gross revenue of news- 
papers from advertising. 

To save some of the smaller papers, which for 
reasons unknown to us have supported this rough- 
neck, the legislation is special in that it exempts 
newspapers having under 20,000 circulation. This 
confines the attack to newspapers of New Orleans 
and Shreveport and it has been mainly in those 
cities that the press has made a faithful fight against 
Long and the impudent demagogism that kept 
Louisiana in a ferment for ten years before the Long 
political blight became national. 

While the roughneck ruling element of Germany 
hold power by treating their enemies to blood baths 
and manage to keep the truth about themselves from 
the public by maintenance of a breathless gag on the 
whole national press, the Louisiana Senator plays 
his power game by such devices as special legislation. 
We doubt, however, if Hitler, Goering and Goebbels 
have a lower estimate of a free and democratic press 
than this brazen, loud-mouthed, smirking arrivist 
from Louisiana. He wants it understood, as do 
they, that it is dangerous to oppose his methods. 
He is a politician who uses political power revenge- 
fully. He throws scares into newspapers that do not 
fall into line for him. The “Kingfish” is now at 
home for a royal holiday, playing czar over the 
legislature. No royal potentate, according to press 
dispatches, sits in more supreme power, his well- 
oiled machine doing his every bidding. 

Here are Long’s own words about this advertising 
tax measure: 

“The newspapers are the charmed free bull 
of this country. They don’t pay any tax on 
anything. The government carries them 
through the mails at a big loss, They have 
newsprint on the free list, and they don’t keep 
enough on hand so we can tax them, They 
are the only outfit that pays no licenses. 

“If they call a man a thief, and he comes 
around to get it corrected, they say that this 
correction is political advertising and charge 
him an ungodly rate te print his side of the 
issue in tontroversy. I believe in freedom of 
speech, but it’s got to be truthful speech, and 
lying newspapers should have to pay for their 
lying. I’m going to help these newspapers by 


hitting them in their pocketbooks; maybe then 
they’ll try to clean up.” 


But a U. S. Senator is, of course, a privileged 
person, who does not have to pay for his false- 
hoods. Newspapers pay taxes in proportion to the 
taxes upon any other similar business. Newspapers 
do not profit from second-class postal rates, as 
they sell their commodity below actual cost, and 
have always given the reader the benefit of second- 
class postal rates. The person who pays pennies 
for newspapers is the beneficiary of newsprint free 
of duty. Our pulp production has been in insuffi- 
cient volume throughout the whole period that 
newsprint has been on the free list. The only 
trouble we can find with political advertising is that 
the rates for it are much too low—they should be 
prohibitive! Yeah, Long believes in freedom of 
speech—for Long. 

This outrageous proposed tax on advertising will 
probably become a fact in Louisiana. Other dema- 
gogues in other states will be quick to pick it up 
and use it against the free press, if the assault is 
not met by united and militant press resistance. It 
would seem that the bill might easily be repealed, 
since it is so obviously special legislation springing 
from an admitted spirit of reprisal. But one can 
never tell. At any rate, the newspapers of New 
Orleans and Shreveport must pass along to adver- 
tisers and readers the extra charge. This is un- 
pleasant, but the people of Louisiana should be 
made to understand that they must pay for the mis- 
conduct of chosen public officials. 





Writes a critic: “Our press flaunts Astor’s 
unearned million dollar gift to his bride in the 
faces of unnumbered hundreds of thousands who 
wonder where their next meal is coming from,” 
and thus is public opinion made. 
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And He took a child, and set him in the 
midst of them: and when He had taken him 
in his arms, He said unto them, ‘Whosoever 
shall receive one of such children in my 


name, receiveth Me.’-—St. Mark, IX; 36-37. 











WHO’S LOONEY NOW? 

(An editorial in the Lynchburg (Va.) News, June 24, 1934.) 
HEN newspaper publishers were fighting for 
explicit reservation of their constitutional 
rights in the newspaper code there were 

those in officialdom and a few newspapers also who 

pooh-poohed their contention and gravely insisted 
that they were shadow-boxing. There is no pos- 
sible danger to the freedom of the press in the pro- 
posed code, or elsewhere, they insisted. Isn’t that 
freedom guaranteed by the constitution? they asked 
with an air of finality, a little amusement and some 
boredom. ; : 
The newspapers won their fight, and the feeling 
of officialdom was expressed by the president him- 
self who jeered: 

Of course... 
right by assenting to a code. 
freedom of the press clause has no more place here 
than would the recitation of the whole Constitution 


or the ten commandments. 

And then there was something about a desire on 
the part of newspaper publishers to use fire trap 
buildings and exploit little boys and girls as la- 
borers. 

Some newspapers were angered, some were slightly 
amused, some were a little bored, but all but those 
who pooh-poohed the fight for explicit reservation 
of their constitutional rights were content to enjoy 
the victory and permit the losers to make faces. 

Time passed, and then came the Weirton steel 
case, in which counsel for the steel company pleaded 
that section 7a of the recovery act was unconstitu- 
tional. Thereupon another representative of of- 
ficialdom, counsel for the government, rose to pro- 
claim: 

The defendant, having applied for approval under 
the recovery act of a code of fair competition for 
the steel industry and having obtained the benefits 
accruing to it under the act by reason of such 
approval, cannot now attack the constitutionality of 
the provisions of that code. 

It is a well settled rule in the federal courts that 
one who has himself voluntarily invoked a statute 
or who has received the benefits flowing from a 
statute is estopped later to assert its unconstitu- 
tionality. 

In other words, counsel for the government 
claimed that the constitution did not appiy, that 
constitutional rights had been waived. He was 
counsel for the same government whose chief ex- 
ecutive, agreeing with subordinates, had ha-ha-ed 
at newspaper publishers when they expressed the 
fear that the government might take the very atti- 
tude the government subsequently did take. 

The newspaper publishers were not as nastily 
sarcastic as the President and they did not indulge 
in insinuations of evil motive, but they knew gov- 
ernments and they knew lawyers and they knew 
something about Supreme Court decisions—the de- 
cisions counsel for the government cited in the 
Weirton case. As the Greensboro Daily News re- 
marks, the contention of the government in the 
Weirton case wasn’t passed upon by the courts and 
the contention may not be upheld by the Supreme 
Court if the question ever goes that high, but it is 
somebody else than the newspaper publishers 
who will be put to the necessity of finding out. 
They can bear the pooh-poohs, the ha-ha’s with 
equanimity. 


nobody waives a constitutional 
The recitation of the 





The Vincennes (Ind.) dispute with the print- 
ers ended in “no decision,’ when brought before 
an NRA Regionall Board. Newspaper labor 
disputes, comparatively rare, should be brought 
before tribunals familiar with the business and 
able to know a fact when they see one. The 
Newspaper Industrial Board, constituted under 
the Daily Newspaper Code, qualifies as such a 
body. 
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THE GERMAN NEWS PROBLEy 
W ts to believe, out of the bewila.: 
mass of words that swept the Ameri 

press under Berlin date lines this wee, . 

the editorial problem, in most cases passed On to ¢ 35 
gentle reader. Maybe the startling Contradictions 
news accounts were discounted by a commmon ky 
edge of the handicap of Hitler censorship, byt » iP 
likely the perplexed reader only said, as he js y 
to do, “you can’t trust these newspapers which By Me 
one thing today and another thing tomorroy” Texas 
is hard to believe that the American citizen hag 
sound comprehension of the difficulties the p 
encountered on this big story. ) 

Here was a case where news was bottled a | 

source, the tightest of all censorships. The ¢ 
man newspapers were so completely muzzled ¢ 
































not one could publish even the simple, out-stay; the 72 
facts about the mutiny, revolt, coup d'etat, hog Cope, 
cleaning or whatever the brutal terror can be rill Had 
ly termed. Then, too, there was no official jog city ( 
tain of news, for the Minister of Propaganda iM qmed 
Public Enlightenment really conducts a ministry Sate 
misinformation and public befuddlement. The on Emi 
motive of the German government was suppresfy (Fra 
of the truth concerning the scandalous brown gy @ 
opposition and the vicious Hitler methods to eng ™ ! 
: ee \mer 
it. And when the opposition had been shot of @: C 
business of Hitler was to convince the outside wo ae 
through lying communiques, that all had happed gary 
for the good of Germany and that peace and harmo York 
prevailed. Naturally, then, the truth-telling for J, 
correspondent received little encouragement, Hey (Ne 
in the way. He was compelled to feed on rump presi 
and to interview men he could not identify, singe § 4% 
authenticate such news would only add another yy %.! 


tim to the firing squad horror. Most of the Ber = 






















news was telephoned to London or Paris. It ng 4 
not pass the Hitler censorship, but was bound Woo 
be an unsatisfactory report as the reporters we Tow 
baffled on every side and in fact knew little mo ind 
than the mob. Some of the reporters used pla Nati 
terms in describing the character, or lack of § (all 
among high officials involved in the sanguinary ra 
and the people of America became generally aware 
the weird fact that Germany’s “reform” has in s@ T } 
eral conspicuous instances been bound up with vig 4 
homosexuality, drug addiction, grafting and lug od 
urious living by men of cheap and gross nature, § ”! 
Despite the handicaps, and admitting that i 
newspaper accounts were in large part unsatisfactoy = 
it seems to us that the American correspondents @ ji, 
livered as well as could have been expected. F 


least, they were not intimidated by Hitler pr 4), 
laws. Some of the interpretative despatches wal 0k) 
excellent. The pity is that the average Americ we 
reader holds the newspaper responsible for all neg (hi 
assertions, little realizing the underlying difficult J 





That a considerable segment of the American Bu 
public is fed up on printed and pictured © 
decency is now well demonstrated in the closnge “* 















of movie houses by religionist boycott. me 
pa] 
MOVIE “ADVERTISING” ta 
NEW YORK publicity firm claims that He 
A weekly half-tone feature which *. distrib * 
in mat form to “more than 1,000 u . 
papers” is being used by some 100 daily newspap y 
and 200 weeklies. The feature is titled “Spotlig », 
ing the Stars” and presents in a frame six pO} of 
licity pictures of Holllywood headliners and a i$ to 
lines of ballyhoo. We learn that the press age 4 
sell each of these pictures at $100 a time, clai bu 
“more than a million circulation, ABC.” Ina4 y 
cent release of this “service” we noticed the pi A 
tures of Wallace Beery, Kate Smitl., Gracie All] 5. 
Clark Gable, Jackie Cooper and Bing Crosby, 4 E 
headliners in pictures now showing. Hollyw 
can buy such stuff from press agents, but when p 





ducers are offered national newspaper advertt } 
they usually reply: “Oh, no, our pictures are 
vertised locally by exhibitors, or nationally in %§ L 


magazines, or by radio broadcast—we can't oO 
newspapers.” F 
No? , 





We must now know that every line of news 
from Germany is suspect, subject to repudia- , 
tion before the ink is dry. 
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MANCHESTER BODDY, pub- 
Jisher-editor of the Los Angeles 
twated Daily News, is scheduled to 
sate the New Deal policies with Dr. 
‘liam A. Wirt, chief opponent of the 
sshington “brain trust” before the 
%.. Francisco Forum in October. 
Josephus Daniels, publisher of the 
MONKnow nigh (N. C.) News & Observer, 
United States Ambassador to 
started on his return trip 
He will make stops in 
» Rio Grande valley as 
vest of Senators Sheppard and Con- 
fly, to observe on the ground ques- 
ins relative to irrigation of the Rio 








WO \(exiCO, has 


” He expects to arrive in Mex- 
ttled at ~ about ie 9 or 10. 

The \illard Cope, publisher, Sweetwater 
Uzzled til tex.) Reporter, and Mrs. Cope are 
Ut-Standill ie parents of a son, Millard Lewis 
tat, howl Cope, Jr., born June 24. 

N be rig Haddon Ivins, editor of the Union 
cial fog city (N. J.) Hudson Dispatch, has as- 
anda med his new duties as New Jersey 


Sate Librarian. 


The prigg Emile Schreiber, owner, Paris 
suppress (France) Les Echos, commercial news- 
rown ai et; with Mrs. Schreiber, arrived in 
s to San Francisco _June 26, for his first 
Cra American visit in 20 years. After visit- 
lot off, j ig Chicago’s Century of Progress and 
Side worl weral other Eastern cities, their itin- 
| happen ary calls for them to sail from New 
d harmo York for France on July 7. 
ng fori J, Roy Parker, publisher, Ahoskie 
it. Heng (NX. C.) Hertford County Herald and 
on president of the North Carolina Press 
Y, singe Association, 1s in Asheville recuperat- 


¥ ig from an illness. He expects to re- 
min there for several weeks, 











= C. M. Bartlett, publisher, Miami 
‘a MH (Okla.) News-Record, and M. L. 
und # Woodward, publisher, Gallup (N. M.) 
‘ters Wel Towist News, were elected president 
ittle mo and vice-president, respectively, of the 
used pla National Highway 66 Association at 
ack of # Gallup, June 19. 
Mary raj 
y aware IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
as ins JT ROY PHILLIPS, advertising di- 
with yi » rector, Asheville (N. C.) Citizen 
and lug od Times, has been named chairman 
ature, § of promotions for the permanent 
that Rhododendron Festival organization, 
tisfact which will have charge of this annual 
rte carnival event in western North Caro- 
ted. Fred Lance, classified advertising 
ler pr silesman, Daily Oklahoman and Times 
ches W@ Oklahoma City, is spending a two- 
Ameri week vacation at the World’s Fair, 
- all new Chicago. 
ifficultig Joseph W. Simpson, of the, advertis- 
ing department, Philadelphia Euening 
mericong Bulletin, was elected a member of 
ved inf ‘te Philadelhia Rotary Club at its meet- 
closing ™ last week. 
_§. P. Bartlett, director of advertis- 
ing for the three Hearst morning 
| papers on the Pacific Coast, and his 
family returned to Los Angeles from 
s that} Honolulu June 28, after spending a 
istribug Month vacation on the islands. 
0 Kathleen North has been named ad- 
wspa vertising manager of the Scarsdale (N. 
oti Y.) Inquirer. She was formerly a 
poms} tember of the advertising department 
3X PUR of Business Week, assistant editor, Fac- 


tory and Industrial Management, and 
amember of the Tampa (Fla.) Tri- 
bune advertising department. 

Moultrie Hanes, Jr., of Asheville, 
the pig 4-C., who recently was graduated from 
ie Allg Amherst College, Mass., has joined the 





osby, i business staff of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Eagle. 

ollyw 

ee IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 

ee MILEs STETTENBENZ, manag- 
: ing editor, Buffalo Times, is in the 

y a lake Muskoka region of Canada on a 

an't WH Ishing expedition. 


A. R. MacPhail, of the financial news 
department, New York Herald Tribune, 
fturned from a vacation trip to Cali- 
ornia this week. 

Johnny Park, former sports editor of 

¢ Vancouver (B. C.) Province, has 
Rjomned the staff as night city editor. 





Editor 


Alexander Gifford, lately of the Balti- 
more News, has taken a temporary posi- 
tion on the Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
Scimitar copy desk, and plans to return 
to the East at the end of summer. 

Newell N. Jones, formerly of the San 
Diego Sun, has joined the San Diego 
Tribune to handle features exclu- 
sively. 

C. A. Sutherland, of the Vancouver 
Province; J. A. Russell, of the Sun; 
and A. H. Williamson, of the News- 
Herald have returned from a tour of 
northern British Columbia with 
Vancouver Board of Trade party. 

John Hickey, formerly marine editor 
of the Vancouver (B. C.) Sun, has 
joined the copy desk staff. 

Mill Marsh, Ann Arbor Daily Times; 
Glenn McDonald, Bay City Times; H. 
G. Salsinger, Detroit News; M. F. 
Drukenbrod, Detroit Fress Press; Bub 
Shaver, Detroit Times; Roscoe D. Ben- 
nett, Grand Rapids Press; Jerry O. 
Hagan, Kalamazoo Gazette; John C. 
Bethurum, Flint Journal; George S. 
Alderton, Lansing State Journal; James 
F. Henderson, Muskegon Chronicle; 
and Rex William Wallace, Battle Creek 
Enquirer and News, have been ap- 
pointed on the publicity committee for 
the Michigan A.A.U. for 1934. 

William Faust, picture page editor, 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, was trans- 
ferred to the copy desk last week. Cy 
Banks, picture editor, is now making 
up the page. 

Perry Wilkie, staff member, Spruce 
Pine (N. C.) News, is attending the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp at 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


Emerson S. (Vic) Sherow, for two 
years a member of the editorial staff of 
the Staten Island (N. Y.) Advance, 
and formerly on newspapers in Lima, 
Athens and Springfield, O., and Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has taken over the man- 
agement and editorship of the Deshler 
(O.) Flag, a weekly. 


Harry Kuck has been added to the 
staff of the Galveston Tribune as its 
horse racing expert during the summer 
meeting at Galveston Downs. 


Samuel Grafton, editorial writer, 
Philadelphia Record, has been trans- 
ferred to the New York Evening Post 
editorial staff. 


Charles E. Blake, Chicago American 
reporter, who brought the hot water 
incubator to the Dionne quintuplets at 
Callendar, Ont., and reported the day- 
by-day struggle to save the babies, re- 
turned to Chicago recently, after 18 
days at the Canadian farm home, during 
which time he filed approximately 100,- 
000 words for the American and New 
York Journal, which cooperated jointly 
in sending Blake to Canada. 

Chet Shafer, well known humorist 


and former Michigan newspaperman, 
and Municipal Judge Paul W. Shafer, 
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ICTOR MARTIN, business man- | 

ager of the Davenport (la.) Dem- | 
ocrat, who was elected secretary of 
the Advertising | 
Federation of | 
America at its | 
recent convention 
in New York, is 
a young man as 
newspaper execu- 
tives go, but he 
has been active 
inadvertising club 
work for 
than 20 years. 

He was one of 
the organizers of 
the Davenport 
Advertisers’ Club 
in 1913 and has 
served almost continuously on its board 
of governors since. He was club presi- 
dent in 1923 and 1924. 

During his presidency he promoted at 
Davenport one of the most successful 
district conventions ever held by the 
A.F.A. 








Victor Martin 


The Davenport Democrat is a mem- 
ber of the Lee Syndicate of newspapers, 
which is headed by E. P. Adler, of 
Davenport. 

Mr. Martin is a director of the Cen- 
tral Broadcasting Co. of Des Moines 
and Davenport, which operates Stations 
WHO and WOC. 

“In some ways my activities have 
contracted rather than expanded in the 
newspaper business,’ Mr. Martin re- 
marked. “When I started on the Dem- 
ocrat at six dollars a week, I was the 
whole advertising department. Later I 
became merely advertising manager, 
and in 1924 business manager.” He 
succeeded Frank D. Throop, who be- 
came publisher of the Lincoln Star. 

Under his direction the Democrat is- 
sued a 240-page new home edition in 
1924 and a 196-page Jubilee edition in 
1930. Mr. Martin is also active in 
Chamber of Commerce work. 








at one time city editor of the Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Moon-Journal, attended 
the 50th wedding anniversary of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Shafer, of 
Three Rivers, Mich., July 1. 

Joseph J. Alvin, of the news staff, 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, who con- 
ducts the column Plane Facts in that 
paper, made a solo flight at the munic- 
ipal airport, June 27, after only three 
hours and 10 minutes of instruction. 
He expects to obtain a transport pilot’s 
license. 

Joe Haeffner, radio editor, Buffalo 
Evening News, recently suffered a 
broken wrist and other injuries when 
his automobile overturned in that city 
after colliding with another car. 

(Continued on next page) 





weekly feature. 


Vv. V. McNITT 
Chairman 





ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


(Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt) 


has been at work on some interesting new 
material for her McNaught Syndicate 
Wouldn’t you like to see 
some specimen releases? 


Write or wire. 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


more | 








CHARLES V. McADAM 
President 
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= call him that be- 
cause he’s only nineteen, and 
naturally he ain’t got his full 
growth yet. He’s only six- 
foot-three in his stocking feet 
—or he would be if he ever 
wore stockings. 


But he never did until he 
came into all that money and 
went to visit his kin-folks in 
New York. 


That's Li’l Abner, the hero of 
the story told in Al Capp’s 
new comic strip about the 
hill-billy kid with the big 
fists and the big smile and 
the big heart. 


It’s a feature as earthy and 
easy and natural as the moun- 
tains Li'l Abner hails from; 
and we're willing to bet that 
its popularity is going to be 
as prodigious as Li’! Abner’s 
size and appetite and appeal 
to the affections. 


You agree with us, 
were sure, when you see 
samples of the strip itself. 
It’s just been ordered on’ 
sight by The Boston Globe. 
We'd like you to look over 
the first strips of Li'l Abner 
now. 


Write for the samples—and 
terms—to 


United Features 


MONTE BOURJAILY 
General Manager 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 21) 








_John A. Bogart, a graduate of Yale 
University this year, has joined the 
reportorial staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune. During the last three 
summers he worked on the editorial 
staff of the Boston Globe and on the 
editorial and mechanical staffs of the 
Boston American. 


Ron Sercombe, reporter for the 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle, recently joined a 
nudist colony near Reading to write a 
series for the Eagle. 

Miss Helen Minczewski, of the news 
staff, South Bend (Ind.) News Times, 
sailed July 6 for Warsaw, Poland, as a 
delegate of the Polish youth of Indiana, 
to an international conference, 

Ralph Sewell, formerly of the Biloxi 
(Miss.) Herald staff, is now assistant 
oil editor ior the Daily Oklahoman and 
Times, Oklahoma City. Claude Barrow 
is oil editor. 

R. S. Rainey, who has been writing 
a column for the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News for several months, “The School- 
master Speaks,” has joined the Char- 
lotte Observer, where he is writing a 
similar column called “The Man On 
the Street.” The feature appears six 
days a week. 


Irving Marsh, of the sports depart- 
ment, New York Herald Tribune, re- 
turned to work this week after recover- 
ing from an operation for appendicitis 
in Prospect Heights Hospital last 
month. 


Miss Rowena Lucass has been named 
editor of the woman's page for the 
New Bern (N. C.) Tribune, succeeding 
Mrs. John C. Duffy, who has retired 
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Six Months Net Total Dis- 
Ended | Paid tribution 
December 31, 1933........ 8,625 9,819 
= 1932... ae 9,337 10,488 
. 1931. --| 10,116 11,120 
- SDs ve sense 10,403 11,417 
. eS 10,180 11,564 
a Sb eistees 8,967 10,019 
« a FS 8,220 9,546 
= 1926 7,014 7.955 
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from newspaper work. Miss Lucass 
was Mrs. Dutfy’s assistant. 

Maurice Gardner, telegraph editor, 
Galveston Tribune, spent his vacation in 
Florence, Tex. 

Stanley Walker, city editor, New 
York Herald Jribune, has returned to 
work following a three-week vaca- 
tion spent at his home in Great Neck, 
LL 


Chas. A. RossKam and Wilfred E. 
Stone, feature writers of the Providence 
(R. I.) Sunday Journal, leit June 23 
for a fortnight’s vacation. RossKam, 
with his wite and two children, are 
spending their vacation at Wildwood, 
N. J., where for a number of years he 
edited the Leader. Mr. and Mrs. Stone 
expect to spend most of their two 
weeks motoring through Maine scenic 
regions. 

Howard Leonard, of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) News reportorial staff, and 
Mrs. Leonard, are the parents of a son, 
George Long Leonard, born June 27. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Leonard were tor- 
merly members of the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph staff. 

Muriel Cox has joined the society de- 
partment of the Vancouver Sun. 

George Scheuer, state editor, South 
Bend (ind.) News Times and art critic 
for that paper, has been named to the 
executive committee of the Midland 
Academy of Art, South Bend. 

Terry Rowe has joined the Regina 
(Sask.) Daily Star reportorial staff. 

John Sullivan, recently with the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger staff, 
joined the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post as rewrite man this week. 

Mark Swain, early make-up man, 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, leit this 
week on a motor trip to the Middle 
West to visit relatives. 

L. E. “Elic’ Tyler has been named 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader repre- 
sentative for Hopewell, Va., succeeding 
James A. Payne, who has been trans- 
ferred to a similar position at Freder- 
icksburg, Va., effective July 2. 

Archie M. Thomas has joined the 
staff of the Vancouver (B. C.) News- 
Herald. 

James Butterfield, for many years 
columnist of the Vancouver Province, 
has gone to England with the Oxford 
group and will write a biography of 
Dr. Frank Buchman, founder of the 
movement. 

Henry C. Beck, Philadelphia Record 
Sunday staff, is writing a series of ar- 
ticles on historic Pennsylvania com- 
munities, reviving forgotten legends 
and famous anecdotes of these towns. 

John T. Hare, real estate reporter 
of the recently suspended Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, is conducting a Satur- 
day real estate page for the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger. 

Sydney Snow is acting night city edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
in the absence on vacation of Aubrey 
Thomas. William Grover, day rewrite, 
is acting as Snow’s assistant. 

William Walsh, city editor, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican, and Mrs. 
Walsh are the parents of a son, born 
June 27. 

Arthur Waters, formerly drama 
critic of the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, has joined the Buffalo Evening 
News in that capacity. 

Arthur Bigelow, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger rewrite, until that paper sus- 
pended recently, has joined the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin staff. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


LENN ADCOX, reporter on Mem- 

phis (Tenn.) papers and in sev- 
eral other southern cities for a number 
of years, has been named bureau man- 
ager for the United Press at Memphis, 
succeeding James Bealle, who was re- 
cently transferred to the Kansas City 
bureau. 

James A. Sullivan, of the United 
Press San Francisco bureau, visited re- 
latives in Pennsylvania and Long Beach, 
N. Y., on his vacation. He made the 
trip by automobile. 


Basil G. Wyrick, day manager of the 
Associated Press Chicago bureau, re- 
cently observed his 32nd service anni- 
versary with the A. P. Mr. Wyrick 
has always been connected with the 
Cnicago bureau, serving as night man- 
ager tor 18 years prior to becoming day 
manager six years ago. 





WEDDING BELLS 
ESTER KEVIE, cameraman and San 
francisco bureau manager for the 
ew York 1imes-Wide World Photos, 
to Miss Charlotta Scott, in San Fran- 
cisco, June 29. 

Joseph M. Lyman, editor, Northamp- 
ton (aass.) Daily Hampshire Gasette, 
to Miss Helen L. Bisbing, founder ot 
the Northampton Choral Society, June 
30, at the home of the bride’s parents 
in Somerville, Mass. 

James R. Doran, of the city staff, 
South Bend (ind.) News Times, to 


Miss Lorene Nees, June 30, in Misha-. 


waka, Ind. 

Arthur James Jordan, Jr., display ad- 
vertising manager, the Soutn Bend 
(Ind.) News Jimes, to Miss Ruth A, 
Mattes, also of the daily’s business staf, 
at South Bend, June 30. 

Miss Shirley Ewald, daughter of 
Henry T. Ewald, head of the Campbell- 
Ewald Advertising Agency, and Mrs. 
Ewald, to George Brewster Loud, in 
Detroit, June 27. 

Don M. Dunbar, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. C. Dunbar, publishers of the Este- 
van (Sask.) Mercury, to Miss Gwendo- 
lyn LaBranche, at Three Rivers, Que., 
June 26. 

George A. Fahey, Jr., of the Franklin 
(Pa.) News-Herald, to Miss Marion V. 
Lee, of Oil City, recently. 

Miss Lois Crissy, of Mount Morris, 
N. Y., to Avery C. Perkins, secretary 
and treasurer of the LeRoy (N. Y.) 
Gazette-News, in Mount Morris, on 
June 28. 

Troy McDaniel, advertising manager, 
Harlingen (Tex.) Valley Morning Star, 
to Miss Julia Kimmell, June 17. 

W. W. Wilson, of the St. Augustine 
(Fla.) Record advertising department, 
to Miss Olive Vee Barnhart, of St. 
Augustine, Fla., at Palatka, Fla. 

William Germain Dooley, antiques 
editor, Boston Transcript, to Miss 
Clarice Burgess Clark, in Boston, re- 
cently. 

Miss Mary Evans Thurman, for sev- 
eral years with the Greensboro (N. C.) 
News-Record advertising staff and_for- 
merly connected with the advertising 
office of the New York Evening Jour- 
nal, to George E. Phifer, insurance man 
of Washington, D. C., June 16. 


Miss Ruth Mugglebee, of the Boston 
Evening American editorial staff, to 
Dr. Harry Freedberg of Salem, at the 
Beacon House, Brookline, June 17. 

Edward J. Hale, of the circulation 
department, Corning (N. Y.) Leader, 
to Miss Sarah E. Crane, on June 12 in 
St. Vincent de Paul’s Church, there. 

James M. Mosley, former Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union reporter, and now 
an account executive with the Boston 
advertising agency of Dickie-Raymond, 
to Miss Virginia Starbird at Saint 
Mary’s Episcopal Church of Dorchester, 
Mass., recently. 

James H. Jordan, sports editor, Yank- 
ton (S. D.) Press & Dakotan, to Miss 
Evelyn Kyes of Lead, S. D., at Sioux 
Falls, June 2. 

C. Earl Flora, advertising manager, 
Xenia (O.) Gazette, to Miss Lucille M. 
Harris, formerly children’s librarian, 
Anderson Public Library, Anderson, 
Ind., June 2 at Indianapolis. 

Earle J. Freeman, advertising man- 
ager of the Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., to Miss Ora DeWitt, of Battle 
Creek, in that city June 9. 

Miss Irene P. Grenier to James Batal, 
reporter on the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sen- 
tinel, in that city recently. 

C. Arthur Linell, reporter on the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, to Miss 
Frances Stokowski, in New York City, 
June 18. 

Key Hart, the 


of Chattanooga 











(Tenn.) Times editorial Staff, to \i Adj 
Ruth Street, Chattanooga, June 7. AD 
Harry Stanley Brin, Chicago Hen 
and Examiner State street advertig DC 
solicitor, to Loretta Jane Me\ 
secretary to John Dean, western ady Seattle 
tising manager of the Brooklyn p,.§ Take 
in Chicago June 30. a cl 
SPECIAL EDITIONS 
ORNWALL (Ont.) Standard-p,,1 Sea 
holder, June 29, Centennial 5.8 wick 
venir Edition, 84 pages, six section, §f alled 
Asheville (N. C.) Times, 4na srike 
tabloid on green newsprint, June xf affectet 


for opening of a new Piggly 
store in Asheville. 
Van Buren (Ark.) Press-Argus j 













Wig) orly 1 


Seatt 


found 


sued a 40-page diamond jubilee editi iruitle 
to commemorate the founding of } Emerg 
predecessor, the Press, in Jwy, jg ™%/ 
by the late Col. John Dunham. | wa Seattle 
merged in 1914 with the Argus, whid ecreta 
was founded in 1875. Jim C. Park ay eral m 
Hugh Park are publishers of the Pre body. 
Argus. ; a 

Tarentum (Pa.) Valley Daily Ney re 
June 27, 30th Anniversary Edition, th 
pages. , ae 

the p 

ASSOCIATIONS “ye 
FFICERS of the Apvertisine Cyy ons 

or SAN D1eco, were installed Ju practi 

30. Forrest M. Raymond, advertising cad 
director, San Diego Consolidated Gas starve 
Electric Co., is president. D. M. Min foods! 
shall, retiring president, was presente Also 
with an engraved silver life membe-M qas | 
ship card and other retiring officers mon 
and directors received tokens of apf canne 
preciation. suppl 

Annual meeting of the East Try.f So 
NESSEE Press ASSOCIATION will be held bore 
Aug. 16-18 at Newport, Tenn, on $ 

At a meeting of the Sournwesmy§ ™ 
KansAs_ Eprtortat Association af % § 
Pratt recently the following officers§ "™* 
were elected: Rolland Jacquart, Sy-§ St 
lette Monitor, president; Menzo Hain-§ 
line, Kingman Leader Courier, vic. T 
president; Miss Opal Jorgeson, Sylvia§ ™ 
Sun, treasurer, and Earl Fickert, Peo. 
body Gazette-Herald, secretary, wad 

Frank C. Hamilton, sales manager po 
of the Von Hoffman Press, St. Louis, T 
has been elected president of the Ag of | 
vertising Club of St. Louis. len 

ADVERTISING CLuB oF SAN Dro, 
Cal., has elected as its president For-— ¥ 
rest Raymond, publicity manager of the 7 
San Diego Consolidated Gas and Elec-§ fy, 
tric Company, succeeding D. R. Min-B pea 
shall of the Foster-Kleiser Co., out-§ jeg 
door advertising agency. Cu 

SouTHEAST Missourr Press Associ-§ ma 
ATION, meeting in 42nd annual session § Gr 
at Charlestown recently, elected thef bet 
following officers: President, O. J.§ mi 
Ferguson, Democrat-News, Frederick-§ re 
town; vice-president, S. P. Loebe,§ (a 
Enterprise-Courier, Charleston; corres- 
ponding secretary, Miss Anita Smith, 
Sikeston Standard; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Alden Pinney, Scott County Dem § ti 
crat, Benton, the latter re-elected Bo 
Charles W. Keller, acting administra} { 
tion code manager for Missouri and J cg 
field secretary of the Missouri Pres § gy 
Association, made the principal address. J 

T. Clayton Cheney, advertising man} C 
ager of Milco Steel Products Co., has 
been elected president of the Mitwav- 

KEE ADVERTISING CLUB. 
ee th 
SCHOOLS tt 
P ROF. JOSEPH S. MYERS, d- | p 

rector of the School of Journalism, | t 
Ohio State University, Columbus, was } ¢ 
one of three faculty members givel 
the rank of professor emeritus, accord- 
ing to an announcement June 29 by 
President George W. Rightmire. Prof. § | 
Myers was appointed head of the newly J 
created journalism department in 1914 ] | 
and prior to that was managing editor § 
of the Pittsburgh Post and Pittsburgh | 
Sun from 1896 to 1914. 

Twelve degrees in journalism, the first 
ever conferred by Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, were awarded at Com 9 | 
mencement June 12. The journalism J 
curriculum was established by Univer: 
sity College on 1932. Prof. Ra 
F. Howes directs the journalism courses. 
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Advertising Agencies 
ADVERTISING USED IN 
DOCK MEN’S STRIKE 





Business Men’s Committee 
Takes Newspaper Space to Attack 

Closed-Shop Demand, Protest 
Alaskan Tie-Up 


SEATTLE, July 2—Advertising as the 
wick messenger of news-facts has been 


‘Tailed into play in the longshoremen’s 


trike situation that has so ruinously 
jfected Pacific Coast shipping since 


ion orly in May. 
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Seattle business leaders, when they 
jund negotiations with the strikers 
jmitless, formed the Seattle Citizens 
Emergency Committee with its chair- 
man, Alfred H. Lundin, president of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, and its 
geretary-director Christy Thomas, gen- 
wal manager of the Seattle commercial 


body. ; 

Recognizing that strikes cannot be 
gttled permanently without public un- 
derstanding and support, the first move 
of the Seattle Committee was to let 
the public know in paid advertising 
gace the significance of the situation 
ad especially the seriousness of the 
emergency facing Alaska, which was 
practically cut off from the outside 
world and even was threatened with 
garvation, as virtually all Alaskan 
foodstuffs go by boat from Seattle. 
Also the great salmon fishing industry 
was on the verge of ruin with the sal- 
mon runs just beginning and scores of 
canneries helpless without crews and 
supplies. 

So the first address to the public 
bore the title, “But salmon don’t wait 
m strikes’—and when the longshore- 
men partly lifted the Alaska ban a day 
or so later (on their own terms) the 
next advertisement was headed “Alaska 
e only a crumb when she cries for a 
Joa ” 


Then the strikers’ “closed shop” de- 
mand was attacked. 

“The effect of these straightforward 
messages to the public was immediate,” 
sid Mr. Thomas. “They completely 
changed public sentiment.” 

The cartoons used were the creations 
of George Hager. The campaign was 
handled by Strang & Prosser, Seattle. 


WESTERN PACIFIC CAMPAIGN 
The Western Pacific Railroad, San 
Francisco, has released a campaign ap- 
pearing in Pacific Coast newspapers 
ieaturing the completion of the Dotsero 
Cut-Off in the Colorado Rockies which 
makes their route, via Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and Burlington Lines, 
between San Francisco and Chicago 175 
miles shorter. The advertising is di- 
rected by San Francisco office of Mc- 
(ann-Erickson, Inc. 


HiIL BEST GOLF WINNER 

Hil F. Best, publishers’ representa- 
tive, of Detroit, who won the first leg 
on the Wm. H. Rankin Golf Trophy 
for New York Advertising Men, re- 
cently defeated Arnold Neill to become 
spring champion of the Lakewood Golf 
Club, located on the shores of Lake St. 
Clair in Ontario, Canada. 


AGENCY’S ASSETS SOLD 


The sum of $800 was realized from 
the sale of physical assets of Nelson 
esman & Co.. St. Louis agency, at 
public auction for Max W. Kramer, 
trustee under a chattel deed of trust 
executed for benefit of creditors. 


NEWTON HEADS N. Y. OFFICE 


Shaw Newton, formerly head of the 

w Newton Agency and for several 
yeats with McCann-Frickson, Inc., has 
made manager of the New York 
office of the Joseph Katz Company, ad- 
Vertising agency. 


GRAFTON SENTINEL APPOINTS 
ut E. Clayden, Inc., New York, pub- 
ers representative, has announced 

t beginning Oct. 1, 1934, it will 
again represent the Grafton (W. Va.) 
entinel in the national advertising field. 
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SHOE CHAIN APPOINTS 

Newspapers will again be used as the 
principal medium for the advertising 
of men’s shoe stores owned and oper- 
ated by Whitehouse & Hardy, Inc, 
New York. Atherton & Currier, Inc., 
New York agency, is now handling the 
account. 


CANADIAN AGENT SEES 
BRITISH COMEBACK 


Advertising Playing Important Part 
in Recovery Trend, Says 
W. T. Brace, of A. 
McKim, Ltd. 


That Britain is definitely overcoming 
manv of her post-war problems was 
pointed out by W. T. Brace, newly ap- 
pointed director of A. McKim, Ltd., 
Advertising Agency, on his return to the 
Montreal offices of the company after 
spending eight years as manager of the 
London, England, office. 

“In certain industries factories are 
running three shifts a day, unemploy- 
ment figures are improving, and United 
Kingdom manufacturers are once again 
out tor world trade,” stated Mr. Brace. 

In expressing his admiration for the 
manner in which England has swccess- 
fully fought her way out of her many 
almost insurmountable difficulties, Mr. 
Brace declared that this year is the first 
time in many years that there has been 
a reduction in her overload of taxa- 
tion. The effect has been an immediate 
upswing in all lines of business with 
the engineering and machinery trades 
probably leading the parade. Shipbuild- 
ing and agriculture have not yet been 
aftected to the same extent, but they, 
too, have shown signs of betterment. | 

Advertising, he went on to say, 1s 
playing an imnortant part in the gen- 
eral trend of recovery. British manu- 
facturers are more “advertising con- 
scious” than they once were, and have 
come to regard large display spaces as 
essentials rather than as_ luxuries. 
Coupled with their enthusiasm for ad- 
vertising is the fact that they are pay- 
ing more attention than ever to market 
requirements and are making their 
products to the specifications and pecu- 
liarities of the verious marts. The up- 
turn in business has resulted in the 
scrapping of obsolete machinery, and 
has been accompanied by a movement 
of many manufacturing plants from the 
crowded sections of London to newly 
formed industrial centers on the out- 
skirts. 


NEW TYPEWRITER LAUNCHED 

Royal Typewriter Company, intro- 
ducing a new model of standard type- 
writer, is using space in trade and gen- 
eral magazines, and will begin a news- 
paper campaign in September. Promo- 
tion of portable models, which has had 
chief emphasis earlier this year, will be 
continued. The account is handled by 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York agency. 


HAS COFFEE ACCOUNT 


M. Glen Miller, Chicago advertising 
agency, is now placing the advertising 
pany, Chicago, roasters and distributors 
pany, Chicafio, roasters and distributors 
of Continental, Bunker Hill, Liberty 
coffees and allied products. 


MORTIMER MEARS APPOINTED 

Mortimer Mears, Inc., advertising 
agency, St. Louis, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of Leschen Rope 
Co., manufacturers, and Washington 
University, both of St. Louis. 


SHELL USING 350 NEWSPAPERS 


A new advertising campaign of Shell 
Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, be- 
ginning June 29, is being carried in 350 
newspapers as well as in numerous 
other media. 


JOHN WINTERS TO LONDON 

John Winters of the copy staff of 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York City, 
—~ been transferred to the London 
office. 


ATWATER KENT WILL 
EXPAND BUDGET 


Dealers Told of Plans to Enlarge 
Advertising Effort—Will Pro- 
mote New “Robot” 

Model 


(Special to Epiror & PusiisHEr) 

_ATLAN tic City, July 1—The Atwater 
Kent radio organization will spend 
more money in advertising and promo- 
tion in the next year. 

It will feature a startling new robot 
receiver which tunes from station to 
station at the proper intervals during 
the day to suit the owner’s taste in 
programs—shuts off at bedtime and 
turns on again next morning to serve 
as an alarm clock. 

A. Atwater Kent, Philadelphia engi- 
neer and manufacturer, made these dis- 
closures to a national convention of 
300 of his distributor and dealer or- 
ganizations in Hotel Ambassador here. 

Mr. Kent expressed the conviction 
that “we are past the bottom and on 
the way up. It would be very bad for 
business to improve too rapidly, as this 
might cause an unpleasantly strong re- 
cession. But I don't think it is going 
to improve rapidly, but rather steadily 
and soundly. There may be minor set- 
backs, but the trend is certainly upward. 


KEELOR & STITES NAMED 
_Rust-Oppenheim, Waegen & Co., Inc. 
New York City, importer of wines and 
liquors, has appointed the Keelor & 
Stites Company, Cincinnati, as its ad- 
vertising counsel. Magazines, newspa- 
pers and direct mail advertising will be 
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TELLS OF A.B.C. VALUES 


O. C. Harn Sending Letters to Mer- 
chants Explaining Work : 

Complying with a request of West 
Coast newspaper publishers, the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations has undertaken 
a campaign to educate local merchants 
to a greater appreciation of the A.B.C. 
circulation figures. Over the signature 
of O. C. Harn, managing director, a 
letter is being mailed to important re- 
tailers whose names have been supplied 
by newspaper members of the A.B.C., 
with a booklet outlining the origin, his- 
tory, and functions of the Bureau. An- 
other letter and booklet will go forward 
thirty days later. 

Newspaper members of the Bureau 
generally are taking advantage of this 
offer, the A.B.C. reports, and a similar 
service is now being offered to business 
paper members. 





JOINS MINER AGENCY 
Garrelt Coon, formerly advertising 
manager of the Montgomery-Ward 
Glendale, Cal., store and production 
manager of retail store advertising man- 
ager of Montgomery Ward, Chicago, 
has joined the copy staff of the Dan 

B. Miner Agency at Los Angeles. 


REPRESENTING QUINCY NEWS 

Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed national repre- 
sentative of the Quincy (Mass.) News, 
effective immediately. 


FROZEN DESSERTS ACCOUNT 

Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Chi- 
cago agency, is now handling the ac- 
count of Frozen Desserts, Inc., Chicago. 
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AD-VENTURES 
By ROBERT S. MANN 








FLURRY in financial advertising 

this week brought small amounts 
of linage to some two-score newspapers 
and drew the keen attention of financial 
advertising men, who speculated its 
possible significance as an indication of 
a reviving capital market. 

Two pieces of copy made up the 
flurry. One was for a $35,000,000 is- 
sue of three-year notes by the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton; the other for a $50,000,000 issue of 
50-year bonds by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The latter, being a railroad is- 
sue under the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was ex- 
empt from the provisions of the Securi- 
ties Act, but the former was issued in 
compliance with the Securities Act as 
recently amended. Together, the issues 
may prove to have been a harbinger of 
activity in the capital market, which 
would mean accompanying activity in 
financial advertising; but it will take a 
longer period to prove whether this ex- 
pectation is justified or not. 

The Boston Edison copy was handled 
by Doremus & Co., the Pennsylvania 
Railroad copy by Albert Frank-Guen- 
ther Law, Inc. The former appeared 
in 19 publications in five cities; the lat- 
ter in about 40 newspapers. 

* * 


O one could find fault with the re- 

sults of the advertising. The Bos- 
ton Edison issue was advertised Mon- 
day morning, July 2, and was heavily 
oversubscribed almost as soon as the 
books were opened. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad issue did even better. It was 
not advertised until the morning of July 
5, but it was oversubscribed and the 
books closed at noon on July 3. 

Total sales of $85,000,000 at an ad- 
vertising cost of a tiny fraction of one 
per cent, and a majority of the sales 
made even before the advertising ap- 
peared—what advertising man wouldn’t 
consider that a good job? 

The answer of course lies in what 
the Wall Street Journal calls “the tre- 
mendous backlog of bank and institu- 
tional funds pressing for investment.” 
This demand for high-class securities 
is one of the factors upon which a re- 
opening of the capital market would 
depend. 

*x* * * 

HE Edison note issue was adver- 

tised over the signatures of the 
First Boston Corporation and other in- 
vestment houses participating in the un- 
derwriting syndicate. It represented, 
according to a Doremus official, the 
first actual underwriting of a security 
issue under the Securities Act. 

The prospectus required by the Se- 
curities Act was in this case 75 pages 
long, and it was considered impracti- 
cal, as well as unnecessary, to make 
the newspaper advertising include all 
the detailed information called for un- 
der the regulations of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Consequently the adver- 
tisers took the alternative method per- 
mitted of merely announcing the issue 
and offering a prospectus upon request. 

This made the newspaper copy chaste 
in the extreme. Those critics who ar- 
gue that advertising is too emotional 
should rejoice to read the opening lines: 
“This advertisement appears as a mat- 
ter of record only, and is under no 
circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these notes for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of 
an offer to buy, any of such notes. 
The offering is made only by the pros- 

ctus.” 

Following which precedent, we ex- 
pect some day to see department store 
copy which says: “Men’s trousers $5. 
The public is warned against consider- 
ing this advertisement as an offer to 
sell any of these, trousers.” 


P | *HE scrupulous care being taken in 
issuing securities under the new 


Federal legislation is illustrated by the 
procedure of the Doremus agency in 
placing the advertising for the Edison 
The registration state- 


Electric issue. 





ment filed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission became effective on Monday, 
July 2, and it was desired to advertise 
the issue that morning. But no chance 
was taken of allowing any advertise- 
ments to appear before it was actually 
July 2 in Washington, D. C. This 
meant that the copy had to be with- 
held from early editions leaving the 
newspaper offices before 1:01 a. m. 
daylight saving time, in New York, or 
before corresponding deadlines in other 
cities. Agency executives kept a mid- 
night watch and flashed final authoriza- 
tion of insertion orders the moment 
the registration became effective. | 

Newspapers on the list were required 
in advance to acknowledge their under- 
standing of instructions on this point, 
and following publications were required 
to furnish affidavits that no copies of 
the advertisement had left their prem- 
ises until the official release. 

Similarly, a publicity notice about the 
issue, sent to newspapers by the Do- 
remus agency, bore a long warning 
against premature release, which con- 
cluded: “Under the terms of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933, as amended, this 
news item contains certain information 
which must not be published in any 
newspaper editions which become avail- 
able to the public before 1:01 a. m., 
July 2, 1934, and failure to comply 
with these terms will result in serious 
consequences.” 

x * 
HE copy for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road bonds appeared over the signa- 
ture of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., investment 
bankers, and began: “This advertise- 
ment appears as a matter of record 
only, and is not an offer to sell these 
bonds. All these bonds have been sold 
bv the undersigned to security dealers 
and others.” This copy was brief and 
formal and offered copies of a “circu- 
lar” giving fuller information. 
* * * 


NCIDENTALLY about the only 

financial advertising we notice these 
days that really urges a sale of a spe- 
cific security is that of the Soviet Amer- 
ican Securities Corporation, offering 7 
per cent gold bonds of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. This copy, 
placed by Frank Kiernan & Co., con- 
tains no disclaimer of a desire to sell 
bonds, but presents evidence under the 
three headings of “gold stability,” 
“safety” and “marketability.” The issue 
is held to be exempt from operation of 
the Securities Act, having been first 
offered before that act became effective. 


CRAB ORCHARD LIST LONGER 
Crab Orchard whisky, a new brand 
introduced after repeal by the Na- 
tional Distillers Products Company has 
become the fastest-selling brand of 
whisky in the country, it is stated on 
the basis of a survey of retailers in 50 
cities. It was named as the leading 
brand in quantity of sales in 17 cities 
and as one of the five best sellers in 
33 cities, according to Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., the National Distillers agency. 
The speed of Crab Orchard’s rise in 
sales is attributed to an advertising 
campaign in 200 newspapers of 26 states. 
Recently the campaign has been ex- 
tended to two more states, with 80- 
line and 160-line advertisements ap- 
pearing regularly. 


TEXAS 


to cover this great State you must 
use the leaders: 


THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 

THE DALLAS JOURNAL (Evening) 

THE DALLAS SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM NEWS 


Published by the oldest business institution 
in Texas. 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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H E. WALKER COPY SOON 


New Liquor Firm to Use Michigan 
Dailies First, Later Expanding 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 

Detroit, July 3—H. E. Walker Dis- 
tillers & Brewers, Inc., through its 
manufacturing and marketing division, 
the Imperial Distillers Company, has 
gone into production of distilled dry 
gin, and has announced sales and adver- 
tising plans which will at first be con- 
centrated in Michigan. Later it is ex- 
pected the company will extend its ef- 
forts to a large part of the United 
States. 

The company, it is announced, will 
offer space orders to virtually every 
daily newspaper in Michigan in a cam- 
paign which will accompany first ap- 
pearance of its products. Radio, out- 
door, and direct mail will also be used. 
As yet, however, the only advertising 
has been for an offer of stock in the 
organization. 

Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit 
agency, has the account. 

A distributing organization is being 
built up throughout much of the coun- 
try. Beside gin, the company will sell 
blended whiskies under Imperial Dis- 
tillers brands, also fruit brandies and 
cordials. 

Walter F. Tant, former president of 
Silent Automatic Corporation, is chair- 
man of the board of H. E. Walker Dis- 
tillers & Brewers, Inc., the parent com- 
pany. 


SHIP MERGER ANNOUNCED 

Full-page advertisements announcing 
the merger of Cunard and White Star 
lines of steamships into Cunard-White 
Star, Ltd., appeared this week in a 
score of newspapers in selected cities 
throughout the United Statés. The 
copy was placed by Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York, which is in charge 
of newspaper advertising for the merged 
corporation. L. D. Wertheimer Com- 
pany, New York, is in charge of maga- 
zine advertising. 





DISTRIBUTING OWN GIN 


Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, 
manufacturer of Fleischmann gin, which 
has been distributed by Penn-Maryland, 
Inc., will handle its own distribution in 
the future. The Fleischmann agency is 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York. Penn-Maryland, an affiliate of 
National Distillers Products Company, 
will market gin under the name of Royal 
Arms, advertising through Lawrence 
Fertig & Co., New York. 


MILK CAMPAIGN SOON 


The New York State advertising 
campaign to increase the consumption 
of milk probably will start July 16, it 
was said this week, although definite 
plans had not yet been approved by 
state officials. Newspapers of the state 
are expected to be the principal medium, 
with other media and field work tied in. 
The campaign is being prepared by the 
— York office of N. W. Ayer & 

n. 


STORE BOUGHT 22 PAGEs 
Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis d&, 
partment store, used a 12-page Section 
in the Post-Dispatch of June 20 ang 
10-page section in the Star-Times the 
next day to advertise “three wo, 
Sale Days.” The front page of 
section was printed in red and black 


AD TIPS 

















Blaker Advertising Agency, 37) 
ington avenue, New York City. Secure; 
the account of International Silk Guild, 
New York City. 

Butler, John L. Company, Public Led. 
ger Building, Philadelphia. Again pj,. 
ing orders with newspapers in Various 
sections on Radbill Oil Company, Pens 
Rad Motor Oil, Philadelphia. 

Croot, Samuel C., Co., 28 West Hth 

street, New York City. Secured the ge. 
count of Cox Gelatine Company, Noy 
York City. 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., 347 Fifth aye 
nue, New York City. Secured the go. 
count of Garfield Tea Company, Headache 
Powders, Brooklyn. 

H. W. Fairfax Advertising Agency, 19 
East 47th street, New York City. Secured 
the account of Merchants Wine & Liquor 
Service, “Kentucky Snort Corn Whiskey,” 
New York City. : 

Frank-Guenther-Law, Inc., 131 Cedar 
street, New York City. Placing orders 
with some New York City newspapers on 
Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., One, Two ang 
Three Feather Whiskey, Newark. 

Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, 500 Fifty 
avenue, New York City. Secured the ge. 
count of Eton Products, Ine., Yeaster, 
Magnesia Oxoids, Remedies, Newark, 

Metropolitan Advertising Company, » 
Liberty street, New York City. Securej 
the account of Arpaul Co., Ine., Ortogay 
Toilet Preparation, New York City. 

Peck Advertising Agency, 444 Madisop 
avenue, New York City. Placing orden 
with newspapers in various sections 
Phillips-Jones Corporation, Van Henge, 
Collars and Shirts, New York City, 

Street & Finney, Inc., 330 West 42ni 
street, New York City. Making contracts 
with newspapers generally on Foster. 
Milburn Company, “Doan’s Kidney Pills” 
Buffalo, New York. 

W. I. Tracy, Inc., 205 East 42nd street, 
New York City. Secured the account of 
Petroleum Derivatives Company, “Vapon 
Shampoo,” Montclair, N. J. 

Alfred P. Zabin Advertising Agency, 
56 West 45th street, New York. Secured 
the account of Berlitz School of Lan. 
guages, New York City. 















CHAMBERSBURG 
PUBLIC OPINION 


One of Pennsylvania's lead- 
ing dailies. It completely 
dominates Chambersburg, an 
important city on the Lincoln 
Highway and most of the 
rich Franklin County market. 
Printed in the most spic and 
span plant in the U. S. 










Represented in the National field 
for over 15 years by the 


GEO.B.DAVID CO. 
110 East 42nd St., New York 


CHKAGO DETROIT 











Home 
Delivered 


Nearly all of The Sun’s 
circulation is home de- 
livered . . . not by news- 
boys, but by The Sun’s own 
readers. The men and 
women who buy The Sun 
in the evening take it home 
with them, every day .. . 
In The Sun the advertiser’s 
message goes home. 


The aide Sun 


NEW YORK 











MEXICO 


Et NAcIONAL, morning daily of Mexico, 
D. F., is Mexico’s most important news- 
paper. It circulates in every part of the 
Republic—its provincial circulation being 
greater than that of any other Mexico 
City newspaper. 


Et NAcIonat and its readers favor the 
economic and political policies of the 
present Administration, the Partido 
Nacional Revolucionario, and have 
helped greatly in bringing about that 
legislation and those projects which have 
made the new Mexico a vital and pro 
gressive and wea!thy nation. 


Here among the readers of Et NAcIoNAL 
is Mexico’s best market. 


EL NACIONAL 


MEXICO, D. F. 











Represented exclusively abroad by: 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 
Chicago Los Angeles London Paris Berlin 
Buenos Aires Rio de Janeiro 
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Editor & Publisher 
The Classified Plages 
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OVERN SAYS CLASSIFIED WORD 


RATE SIMPLIFIES COMPUTATION 





yakes It Easier for Small Advertiser, Eliminates Confusing Abbre- 


yiations, and Offsets Inch Value in Acceptability—Line 
Rate Source of Complaint, He Says 





DVANTAGES of the classified ad- 
A yertising word rate as opposed to 
ig line rate were outlined by James 
hicGovern, / °ittsburgh Press, at the con- 
ation of the Newspaper Classified 
sivertising oo aga Association in 
recinnati recently. : 
on rate for set solid classified,” 
.. aid, “simplifies computation for the 
ansient user, and the small profes- 
egal advertiser—the backbone of all 
‘ysified, eliminates unintelligible abbre- 
rations, costly oversets and undersets, 
and while tending to reduce inch value, 
sould more than make up in good will, 
in popularity and acceptability—and 
wobably in increased gross revenue— 
an loss sO sustained. 

“The line rate is a source of antag- 
ism, misunderstanding and complaint. 

“By far the great majority of serious 
wmplaints and adjustments, in the 
dgssined department, arise from the 
ige rate, and originate invariably in the 
ibility of the ad takers to quote the 
eact number of lines an ad will occupy, 
wd the antagonism created in the adver- 
ise’s mind when we endeavor to explain 
te impossibility of squeezing a 20-word 
x4 into two lines of space. Unintel- 
igble abbreviations thrive under such 
unditions, resulting in reader confusion 
ad eventual loss of reader interest.” 

Space savers to retain inch value were 
suggested by Mr. McGovern as fol- 


lows : : 
“Shrink heads, using less linage for 
ach head, and set headings in smaller 


sue type. : p - 
“Eliminate running em indention, and 
sbstitute hanging em indention on sec- 
ond line. 

‘Eliminate dash following indexing 
tems. Establish standardized abbre- 
viations. Request composing room co- 
qperation on tight line setting, as many 
words as is possible to a line, but not 
jeopardizing visibility or readability by 
skimping.” 

‘Is it wise,” the speaker asked, “by 
mechanical maneuvers to shrink linage, 
to sacrifice the appearance of power to 
gace economy ?” 

Heavily leaded “impression creating” 
cassified columns are being printed 
ly many newspapers, Mr. McGovern 
aid. He advised less wasted space, 
ad a judicious use of space to offset 
te effects of “impression creating” com- 
petitors, 

After citing instances of large news- 
fers with “water” in their classified 
wlumns up to 58 per cent, he said that 
te generous use of white space was 
generally the result of the publisher’s 
asumption that “bulk creates faith.” 
Then he asked: 

“Should we sacrifice our percentage 
of the business out in the field to pre- 
stve inch value, while our competitors 
lave increasingly watered their pages to 
urther increase their percentage of the 
wtential beyond the point our squeezing 
‘oreed them automatically? Should we 
row into the discard—linage—the 
yardstick by which we are measured lo- 
tilly, and nationally, and by our own 
itganization ? 

“The word rate will unquestionably 
ital with these evils to our advantage 
uationally, locally and in our own or- 
‘anization. 

No classified manager is judged by 

value. He is judged by his per- 
titage of the field volume, bulk, by not 
nly his superiors, but by readers and 
idvertisers. Classified is a heritage to 
“ase who now have it, and should con- 
‘ue so for generations. 
‘With the word rate, the right word 
‘te, properly scaled and properly typo- 
mphically exploited, and, with the 
‘ght administrative direction, that con- 
is assured, 





“After all, the net profit per inch 

of classified on a basic classified pro- 
duction cost is the important thing. 
Maintaining inch value can _ be ‘short- 
sighted if volume is restricted, possibili- 
ties of increased total net revenue ig- 
nored, and visibility or readability pros- 
tituted because of it. Obviously, a 
greater inch profit accrues from classi- 
fied than run-of-paper-display advertis- 
ing, and when one considers that there 
is little material, other than classified, 
carried over from one newspaper edi- 
tion day to another, net profit per inch 
takes on a greater significance than inch 
value. 
“With the right word rate, intelli- 
gently computed and properly scaled, 
and properly typographically exploited, 
the bookkeepers’ groan about the inch 
value bugaboo—the cry of ‘what are we 
going to do about that extra word over 
on that other line and all the wasted 
white space that that entails?’ and the 
caustic criticisms of these thoroughly 
water-logged great mediums ‘indulging’ 
in the line rate—will subside; and the 
word rate will carry wiser mediums on 
to dominancy, not only in volume, but 
in earnings, revenue, profits.” 


ISSUING FREE PAPERS 


In order most economically to meet 
competition offered by a local shopping 
news, the circulation and advertising 
departments of the Vancouver Prov- 
ince and the Vancouver Sun, both 
dailies, have formulated a plan by 
which each paper alternates in giving 
free distribution on Friday. This is 
effectively meeting shopping news com- 
petition, and cuts the cost for each 
paper to half of what would be neces- 
sary for each competitively to issue a 
free circulation edition each week. 


DAILIES APPOINT “SPECIALS” 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc., 
Chicago, newspaper representative, has 
been appointed to represent the Two 
Rivers (Wis.) Reporter and the Fall 
City (Neb.) Journal, effective imme- 
diately. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed to 
represent the Greenville (Tex.) Herald 
and the Lafayette (La.) Advertiser, 
effective July 1. 


AMOS SUCCEEDS RIGGERT 

Nick Amos, Jr., for the past four 
years with the Omaha Bee-News, first 
as promotion manager, and for the past 
three years on the national advertising 
staff, has been appointed national adver- 
tising manager to succeed Herbert E. 
Riggert, who was recently transferred 
. _ Hearst general offices in New 
fork, 














LISTING BABY SPECIALS 


The Dallas News is using a classifica- 
tion, “Specials for Baby and Mother,” 
on its classified page immediately fol- 
lowing the “Births” classification. 
Firms selling baby scales, drugs, milk 
and baby foods are sold advertisements. 
J. R. Ross is classified advertising man- 
ager, 





E. W. PARKER PROMOTED 

William F. Rogers, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston Evening Transcript, 
has announced the appointment of Earl 
W. Parker as manager of the classified 
advertising department. Mr. Parker has 
been working for the Transcript in that 
department for 18 years. 


WILKE SUCCEEDS DAILEY 
L. A. Wilke, of the Cleveland Press 
staff, has been named city editor of the 
El Paso (Tex.) Herald Post, succeed- 
ing Gerald Dailey, who goes to the 
Cleveland Press. 
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89,983 LINES 


HE Philadelphia Inquirer during the 
month of May led all Philadelphia 
newspapers in total paid advertising 

and gained nearly a2 quarter of a million 
lines over the corresponding month of 1933. 


The Inquirer is committed to a definite 
policy of constantly improving its news, 
feature and editorial excellence. How well 
this policy is succeeding is best proved by 
the fact that since April 16th, 1934, The 
Inquirer has taken over practically 80% 
of the circulation of the Public Ledger and 
is now publishing by far the largest Morn- 
ing and Sunday newspaper in Pennsylvania. 


She Greater 
AP hilatelphia 


nywirer 








DAILY CIRCULATION OVER 275,000 NET PAID 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION OVER 600,000 NET PAID 
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Circ'ulljation 


EXTRA CHARGE MADE 
FOR BACK NUMBERS 


Yonkers 





Stateman’s Fee Aimed to 
Cover Time Spent by Employes 
in Locating Desired 

Issue 


Attendants behind the “front counter” 
in every newspaper business office are 
c nstantly called upon for back copies 
which in many instances require consid- 
erable time and effort to locate. The 
loss of time involved in the search is 
never compensated for by the two or 
oo cents paid for the copy. 

_The oe department of the 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman, a unit of 
the Macy volo Ph chain, has had in 
effect for several years a schedule of 
service charges for “digging out” back 
issues which has helped materially to 
improve this situation. 

When a person asks at the counter 
for a back issue, he is charged the reg- 
ular price of the paper plus a service 
charge of five cents for each month. 
For instance, if the paper requested is 
one month old, the charge is three cents 
plus five cents, a total of eight cents; 
it two months old, 13 cents; three 
months, 18 cents, and so on. 

The plan has worked well in that it 
discourages the practice of some readers 
in asking for copies many months old 
and thereby putting the business office 
staff to a great deal of trouble to make 
a sale involving three or six cents. With 
the extra charge, persons who would 
pay three cents for an issue six months 
old often balk at paying 30 cents, al- 
though in a majority of cases ‘they 
recognize the justice of the charge. 

Those who do not care to pay the 
service charge are referred to the bound 
files, from which they are permitted to 
copy anything in which they are in- 
terested. The service charge plan has 
definitely reduced the volume of de- 
mands for back copies, and at the same 
time lightened the burden of the busi- 
ness oftice staff, Epiror & PUBLISHER 
was told. 

The Statesman maintains a_ special 
file of back copies which covers ap- 
proximately one year, and these are kept 
in racks under the main counter where 
they are easily reached by the attend- 
ant. The bound files are kept in a 
special vault adjoining the telephone 
switchboard on the second floor. 

The paper has experienced no trouble 

arough readers objecting to the charge 
for back copies, as the alternative of 
copying from the files is granted freely 
and this overcomes any objection which 
may be offered. 

William H. Shelton is circulation 
manager of the Statesman, having taken 
over the post recently after serving in a 
similar capacity for a number of years 
on the Bridgeport (Conn.) Times-Star 
and other dailies. 





SOAP BOX DERBY INCORPORATES 


Incorporation papers have been is- 
sued to the All-American Soap Box 
Derby, Inc., Dayton, O., granting the 
issuance of 250 shares and capitaliza- 
tion at $500. Myron E. Scott, staff 
photographer, Dayton Daily News, and 
originator of the All-American ‘Soap 
Rox Derby race idea, is an incorpora- 
tor, along with Vesta E. Gibson and 
Walter P. Reese. The Dayton Daily 
News and Chevrolet Motor Company 
are sponsoring the event to be held 
August 18-19 in Dayton. 


JUNIOR BIRDMEN AIR SHOW 


The first annual Field Day and Air 
Show, sponsored by the San Francisco 
Examiner for the instruction and 
amusement of members of San Fran- 
cisco Wing of Junior Birdmen of 
America, was held at San Francisco’s 
municipal airport, Mills Field, on June 
16, with an attendance of 20,000. A 
complete program of aeronautic ex- 
hibits was given in cooperation with 
the aviation interests and oil compa- 
nies. 
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STAFF CONTEST SUCCESSFUL 


S. F. News Employes Vied in Selling 
New Subscriptions 

The San Francisco News has con- 
cluded a circulation contest in which 
the employes were divided into two 
teams, the Reds under Editor W. N. 
Burkhardt, and the Blues headed by 
3usiness Manager Joseph L. Cauthorn. 
Vacation trips, prize money and cash 
commissions were offered. 

The contest ran four weeks and was 
won by the Blues team, with more than 
3,200 subscriptions obtained by both 
teams during the contest period. 

Sixteen prizes, including two boat 
trips and fourteen cash awards, rang- 
ing from $30 to $5, were offered. First 
prize award of a round trip to Seattle 
by boat was won by Claude La Belle, 
drama and real estate editor. Second 
prize of a round trip to Ensenada, 
Mexico, by boat was won by Adolph 
Muller of the editorial department. In 
addition, a straight commission of 50 
cents was credited to the individual for 
each subscription turned in and 25 cents 
set aside in the “kitty” raffle box. 
This “pot” was raffled off at the end 
of the contest, with 60 per cent drawn 
by the winning team and 40 per cent 
by the losers. 

The daily progress of the contest 
was marked by large thermometers in 
the lobby entrance of the News Build- 
ing. Further interest was added by the 
promise of John Van Bentham, circu- 
lation manager, to build a new ther- 
mometer and throw a “beer party” if 
the quota was reached. It was passed 
by a good margin. 

This is the second employes’ sub- 
scription contest held by the News, the 
first having been held in 1931, when 
nearly 2,000 subscriptions were ob- 
tained. 


GIVES SERIALS WEEK’S RUN 


Chicago News Believes Longer Period 
Does not Hold Readers 

Cuicaco, July 2—Believing the 30- 
day serial does not build and hold reader 
interest in newspaper fiction as well as 
shorter stories, the Chicago Daily News 
has inaugurated a new experiment of 
pub lishing a complete serial each week 
in six installments. Most of the fiction 
used in this experiment are first-run 
stories. The Daily News is reprinting 
the serials with art each week and dis- 
tributing the stories as a part of its 
circulation promotion activity. 

In discussing the new plan with 
Epitor & PustisHer, John Patrick 
Lally, fiction editor, explained that the 
Daily News is endeavuring to apply the 
same balance to its weekly serials as 
it does with its daily short story, offer- 
ing a balanced variety of romance, ad- 
venture and straight action. The stories 
are being illustrated by the paper’s own 
art department. The average serial runs 
20,000 words, with the paper devoting 
five columns daily to the story, instead 
of two columns as formerly. 





LISTING CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

The Asheville (N. C.) Citizen-Times 
is co-operating with the Kiffin Rock- 
well Post of the American Legion at 
Asheville in making a survey of crip- 
pled children in western North Caro- 
lina. The newspaper published coupons 
which are to be filled out and mailed 
to the Legion so that an accurate check 
of children needing hospitalization may 
be had. One coupon was provided for 
children of ex-service men and the 
others of families in which the father 
is not service-connected. 


CARTOONISTS AT FAIR 


Chic Young, Otto Soglow and Lyman 
Young, King Features Syndicate car- 
toonists, were World’s Fair visitors in 
Chicago this week, drawing special car- 
toons of their impressions of the ex- 
position for Chicago Hearst papers. 


HELD CARRIER PICNIC 


One hundred and twenty carriers of 
the Alliance (O.) Review were guests 
of the newspaper recently at the annual 
carrier outing. 
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READERS AIDED FUNDS 


Audit Shows Chicago Tribune Chari- 

ties Disbursed $32,294.37 in ’33 

The Chicago Tribune Charities dis- 
bursed a total of $32,294.37 in donated 
funds during 1933, it was announced re- 
cently, following the annual audit of the 
funds. The major Tribune funds were 
disbursed as follows: 

Hospital Fund, $10,000; Ice Fund, 
$5,251.29; Goodfellow Fund, $1,833.78; 
Goodfellow Junior Fund, $250; Hungry 
School Children Fund, $10,015; and 
Police Hero Fund, $4,902.30. 

In announcing the audit details, the 
Tribune commented upon the disburse- 
ments in part as follows: “In terms of 
human service the thousands of dollars 
contributed by Tribune readers eased 
the financial strain in many a troubled 
home through the provision of free ice, 
free vacations, lunches for school chil- 
dren, baskets at Christmas time, and 
gifts to widows of policemen. 


310 PHOTOS ON PAGE 
The weekly edition of the Siloam 
Springs (Ark.) Daily Herald & Dem- 
ocrat on June 16 published in a full 
page layout the photographs of 310 
babies born in the Siloam Springs trade 
territory in 1933. The newspaper, 
through the cooperation of business and 
professional men in the city, presented 
individual photographs of each of the 
babies to the mother with the compli- 

ments of the Herald & Democrat. 


STAFF TO AID SPORTSMEN 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal has 
formed a Journal Outdoor Advisory 
Staff, through which its readers may 
obtain information on various subjects 
of outdoor life and recreation. The 
staff is composed of men prominently 
identified in their respective fields, and 
these, in addition to answering personal 
and mail inquiries, will contribute ar- 
ticles for the Sunday outdoor page. 


STARTS BOATING SECTION 


The Philadelphia Record has started 
a boating section, appearing each Sun- 
day in the sports section. It is edited 
by Franklin H. Bates, local marine 
writer. The advertising is directed by 
H. S. Wills, assistant classified man- 
ager, under the supervision of Charles 
M. Lafferty, classified manager. 


CARRIER WINS SCHOLARSHIP 

Robert F. Dempster, 18, a carrier of 
the Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil for 
more than five years, was selected as the 
winner of a one-year scholarship to 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb., 
awarded by the Council Bluffs Chapter 
of the Creighton Alumni Association. 


OFFERING FAIR TICKETS 
The Chicago American recently an- 
nounced that two three-month home 
delivery subscriptions to the paper will 
entitle a person to five general admis- 


sions and tickets to five concessions at 
the World’s Fair. 





Intertype 
Improvements 
Save Time 

When Time Has 
More Than a 
Dollar-and-Cents 
Value 
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McKEESPORT NEWS IS 59 
With greetings from President Rose 
velt and Goy. Pinchot on its front nay 
the McKeesport (Pa.) News on Ti 
30 issued an edition of 116 pages com 
memorating its 50th anniversary, 
the top of the first page, the nam , 
the paper was printed a a gold jj 
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“1884 50th Anniversary Edition 19h ( 
set in 84-point bold condensed type, Ty GAN 
initial issue of the paper was a dent 
in four pages, serving as a wra florenc 
around the modern edition. The" fa {the 
section carried current news, and th Associa 
remainder were devoted to histories gi, he foll 
the nswspaper, the city, and its baal st an 
ness and civic leadership. to 
19: 
STAGED TENNIS TOURNEY a 
The Chicago Herald & Examing' sous 
staged the finals of its public park tenn 0 
tournament at Soldier’s Field July 14 pst Pr 
a major sports spectacle of the Worl yr Ps 
Fair program. Winners in Sunday feat.at-l 
finals will represent Chicago in the X, 9:00 
tional Public Parks tennis tow ogi 
to be held in Minneapolis, August {§ ges f 
More than 1,100 players entered ay i’ - 
tournament, with preliminary sectj eT 
tournaments lasting three weeks prior if ? A. | 
the final matches for men’ S singles, 12:00 
men’s singles and men’s doubles, _ 
Sie Sn OT iN yres, 
PAINTING NEWSPAPER MURALD 2"), 
Richard A. Chase is now at work off bight 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce ing 
in “newspaper row” on the north 9 
of the Hall of Science at A 7 
of Progress. He is painting a pictuyg Addres 
seven by 21 feet, as the chief decong “*;. 
tion of the newspaper’s public servi giroid 
office at the fair. man. 
ent, 








Johnny’s room is adornel 
with SPORT PICTURES} © 
from the daily papers 


OHNNY got the family tof , 
change papers because the } 5 
pictures in the Signal ae} ™ 
printed so much better. 
Johnny don’t know it, but |“ 
the Signal is printed from 
Certified Mats. 
But he does know good pit- 


"a 
tures. “Oh, you Babe Ruth,” 7 
Johnny is saying. re 


For dependable stereotyp | 
ing, use Certified Mats, made 
in the U.S. A. ii 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT }, 
CORPORATION 


340 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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PROGRAM COMPLETED FOR MEETING 
OF COAST ADVERTISING CLUBS 





frst Annual Convention Will Be Held in Portland, Ore., 
July 10-15—Various Mediums Will Be Discussed 
at Departmental Sessions 





to EDITOR & PUBLISHER) - 
ANCISCO, July 2—Presi- 
W. R. May advised 
executive secretary 
Advertising Clubs 


(Special 
AN FR 
dent Walter 
Gardner, 


d the Pacific 


B \ssociation at San Francisco today that 


for the 
ry, 
July 


the following program is ready 

is annual convention of the P. 
to be held at Portland, Ore., 

p13: 

Tuesday, July 10 ) 

yout breakfast, Columbia 

Sightseeing: 
:00 


8:30 A. M.: 
River 


Leave for 
Highway. 





M.: Officers’ 
pst Presi ‘dent Walter A. 
Wednesday, July 11 
pen's breakfast; — a 
sidl 

a aes y eanesl sessions; President 
ther W. May, presiding. Speakers: 
Hon. Free lerick Davenport. Member of Con- 

s from New York; Edgar Kobak, presi- 
. Adve:tising Federation of America; 
4 E. Gilman, vice-president, National 
Broadcast ting Company, and past president, 

C. A. 


“mixer” dinner; 
Folger See 
8:00 A. M.: Wo- 
McDonald, vice-presi- 


P 00 Noon: Luncheon — Three-Minute 
5 Contests on subject: “Can Adver- 
SE ke It?” Past President Rollin C. 
residing. 
A530 DN . M Departmental sessions—Di- 
Division- -Speakers: Ronald Mc- 
promotion manager, Jantzen Knit- 
ing Mills, Portlan d; subject: _“Jantzen’s 
Direct Mail Plan for 6,500 Retailers and a 
Million Consumers.” 
Howard Rosine, president, Los 
Addressing & Mailing Co., subject: 
lists.” 
2:15 P. M.: 


rect Mail 
trig, 


Angeles 
“Mailing 


Division— 
Inc., chair- 


Mein Time 
Mann, Screen ettes, 
Harald Speakers: Merriman Holtz, 
dent, Screen Adettes, Inc., subject: 
Appli cation of Sound Motion Pictures to Sales 
omotion. 
ere G. Spears, Erpi Picture Consult- 
ats, New York City; subject: “‘Contribu- 
tions of the Newer Educational Pictures to 
Industrial Picture Making.” 

Harold Mann; subject: “Commercial Sound 
Pictures for Theatrical Distribution Deliver- 

Your Message Direct to the Consumer.” 
“Wkey Mouse; subject: “‘Mickey Mouse.’ 
2:30 P M.: Better Business Bureau Di- 
vision, Round Table Discussion; Robert 
Mount, chairman, manager, Portland Better 
iness Bureau. d 
0 P. M.: Commercial Photography Di- 
vision—Speakers: Claude Palmer, Photo Arts 
Commercial Studios, chairman; subject: 
“Photography for Advertisers.’ 

Rere Weaver, art director, Gerber & 
Crossley Agency, Portland; subject: “Photo- 
gaphic Illustration in Advertising.” 

v Frank Blinn, Advertising Department, 
Meier & Frank Department_Store, Portland; 


subject: “Photographs in Department Store 
Advertising.” k 
6:00 P. M.: An evening’s program on the 


etate of Aaron Frank. 

Thursday, July 12—9:00 A. M.:_ Radio 

(eneral Session Departmental; Paul Heit- 

of KGW, chairman. Speakers—Edgar 
Tahak, vice-president of National Broadcast- 
ing Company, New York; subject: “How a 
Newcomer Looks Upon Radio.”’ 

Jansky, Jr., consulting engineer, 
jansky & Baily, Washington, D. C.; subject: 
‘Radio Station Coverage and Its Importance 
the Evaluation of Broadcasting as an Ad- 
tertising Medium.” 

Don E. Gilman, vice- -president, National 
Broadcasting Company, San Francisco; sub- 
jet: “Trends in Radio Advertising.” 

9:00 A. M.: Club Management Depart- 
nental, Florence Gardner, chairman. 

12:00 Noon: Luncheon—Speaker Theodore 
me Coe Palmer, national advertising director, 
New York Times ; subject: “The Nation’s 
Newspapers.” 
2:00 P. M.: Outdoor General Session— 
Vernon Jenkins, Foster & Kleiser Co., Port- 
bnd, chairman; Howard Willoughby, director 
f sales, Foster & Kleiser Co., San Fran- 
_ presiding. Speaker: Dr. Miller Mc- 
(lintock, director, Albert Russell Erskire B” 
rau of Harvard University; subject: “Traf- 
fe and Its Relation to Trade.” 

4:00 P. M.: Retail General Session; Karl 
Thunemann, McMorran & Washburne, Eu- 
gene, Ore, chairman. Speakers: Miss Nell 
Burleson, advertising manager, Frank Wer- 
"tr Co., San Francisco; subject ‘‘Adver- 
tsing the Thin Man. 
_ Maurice Hyde, manager, retail advertising 

ure, San Vrancisco News; subject: ‘Fifty 
Millon, Ad Men Can Be Wrong.” 
Edward Rosenheim, C. C. Anderson Stores, 


boise, Idaho; subject to be announced. 

ni? P. M.: Agency Division—W. S. 
itkpatrick, advertising agency, Portland, 
Gairman. Speakers: W. T. Prosser, presi- 
t, Pacific Association of Advertising 
ncies, Seattle; subject: “Is the Public 
Oversold?” 

8:00 P. M.: Business Session—Resolutions, 
committ 


¥ ee reports, election of officers; Walter 
’ May, presiding. 
Friday, July 13—9:00 A. M.: Newspaper 
General Session Departmental—Sheldon Sack- 
managing editor, Salem Oregon Journal, 
irman, Speakers: Theodore De Cue 
lek i national advertising directo-, New 
ie imes; subject: “The New York Mar- 
and Its Relation to the Pacific Coast.”’ 


Frank Jenkins, publisher-president, Ka 


math Falls (Ore.) Herald and News; sub 
ject: “Daily Newspaper Advertising in _ the 
Future—from the Publisher's Viewpoint.’ 

Ben C. Nicholas, editor, Victoria (B. C.) 
Times; subject to be announced. 

12:00 Noon: Luncheon—General session. 
Speaker: Herman A. Nater, vice-preside: t, 
Bank of America, Los Angeles, and past 
president, P. A. C. A.; subject: “Advertising 
as a Stabilizing Factor.’ 

2:00 P. M.: “Advertising on Trial,” a 
play presented by Baum, promotion 
manager, Portland Oregon Journal, with 
prosecution attorneys, a jury, and defense of 


advertising agg ts. 


7:00 P. N Annual banquet, installation of 
new a and presentation of trophies. 

9:00 P. M.: Grand ball. 

There will be exhibits of graphic arts, 
packaging and commercial photography. 

Saturday and Sunday, Juiy 14-15: Trip to 
Gearhart, Ore. Golf tournament, field day 


Sports, etc. 





CORRECTION 


Walter Harrison Misquoted in State- 
ment on Guild’s Ethics Code 

An error in setting telegraphic copy 
was responsible for a misrepresentation 
of the views of Walter M. Harrison, 
managing editor, Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan and Times, in regard to the 
ethics code adopted by the American 
Newspaper Guild. A symposium on 
this topic was carried by Epiror & 
PUBLISHER June 23. 

A misplaced period caused Mr. Har- 
rison to say: “Ethical standards are 
unimportant.” 

Mr. Harrison’s correct statement fol- 

lows : 
“The guild’s declaration of policy at 
St. Paul is less important than the 
guild’s failure to clarify the labor ques- 
tion. Until the guild settles once and 
for all the immediate question of affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor, in my opinion, ethical standards 
are unimportant.” 





CHALLENGES LIBEL LAW 


The constitutionality of the Nebraska 
criminal libel law was challenged in a 
brief filed in the Supreme Court, Lin- 
coln, June 20, by attorneys of Fritz 
Dimmel, publisher of the W inside 
(Neb.) Tribune, on the grounds that 
the statute was uncertain. The brief 
appealed the $50 fine for alleged libel 
against Sheriff Archie W. Stephens, of 
Wayne County. The publisher’s attor- 
ney held that every criminal statute in 
Nebraska specifically describes and en- 
joins what shall not be done and that 
there was no well-defined meaning of 
libel. The brief also held that as a 
general rule communications relating to 
public welfare if made in good faith are 
privileged and that criticisms of public 
officers’ acts are privileged. The brief 
also contended that the newspaper's 
criticism alleging that the sheriff had 
failed to enforce the liquor laws was 
proper criticism. 





OKLAHOMA CITY CHANGES 


Recent changes and additions to the 
staffs of the Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 
homan and Times are: New members 
Ray Parr, University of Oklahoma, ’34, 
police run, Oklahoman; Eugene Dod- 
son, O. U., ’34, reporter, Oklahoman; 
Martha Jane Dowell, O. U., ’34, feature 
writer, Times; John Fortson, O. wu. 
’34, reporter, Times; Tom Rucker has 
been assigned to the Times police run, 
while Jeff Griffin, Times police re- 
porter, has been transferred to special 
assignments. 





LESTER IN SACRAMENTO 


C. E. Borom, business manager of 
the Sacramento Union, has announced 
the appointment of Harry S. Lester as 
national advertising manager. Lester 
for the past three years has been na- 
tional manager and later advertising 
manager of the Los Angeles Post- 
Record. 
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BUYER’S GUIDE 


~ For EDITOR & PUBLISHER Readers ~ 





Auditors and Appraisers 


Employment 





Printing Plant Appraisals 
Made by Qualified Experts 


Standard Appraisal Co. 
6 Church Street - . ne. ¥: <<. 


The WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 
Can supply you with competent circulation 
men of capacity and ability capable to take 
entire charge of your department or to fill 
important posts in the department. 


Address the Secretary-Treasurer please, 
Mr. Clarence Eyster, care Star Bullding, 
Peoria, Ill. 





Circulation Builders 


Newspaper Brokers 





READING PAPERS IS LARGELY A HABIT 


One's selection may be changed to include a try- 
out of a different paper. Our function is to 
bring new readers to publications. 
We often double and triple circulations. Many 
transient subscriptions become permanent 
Consult the “World's Record Circulation 
Builders’ — 


HUDSON DePRIEST & ASSOCIATES 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








PACIFIC COAST 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


Buying—Selling—Managing— 
Consolidating—Appraising 
M. C. MOORE 
9480 Dayton Way, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Clipping Bureaus 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS 


We read for clipping purposes almost every 
good business magazine published in America 
—some 2000 of them—as well as labor, church, 
medical, farm, and other class papers. 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS Clipping Bureau 


New York City 


435 W. 23d Street 





SURVEY SHOWS CRIME 
NOT PREDOMINANT 


Results of College of Emporia Sur- 
vey Told—Men Pictured Twice 
as Often as Women—More 
Wire Than Local News 


Crime does not predominate the news. 
Men are pictured in the news twice as 
often as women. Less than 3 per cent 
of regular news stories are educational. 
Wire stories outnumber local news 
items. 

Friday is the best day for advertising 
in eastern newspapers, while Thurs- 
day is a favorite in several western 
newspapers and Monday took the hon- 
ors in a Texas newspaper and an Okla- 
homa newspaper. 

These are a few of the discoveries 
journalism students at the College of 
Emporia, Kan., made recently when they 
surveyed newspapers from all sections 
of the United States. 

Evidence that American newspapers 
are not scandal sheets is in the fact that 
less than 5 per cent of the stories car- 
ried in these dailies for the month of 
March dealt in any way with crime 
material, according to E. D. Whittlesey, 
head of the department of journalism, 
who supervised the survey. The whole 
month saw approximately one crime 
story to every two pages in the paper, 
4,143 crime stories appearing during the 


four weeks out of 7,181 pages. The 
papers averaged less than 12 crime 
stories per day. An interesting con- 


trast was found in the Salt Lake City 
Tribune, in which the first issue in 
March devoted 176 inches to crime news, 
then dropped to 5 inches on March 5, 
and for the entire final week of the 
study carried only 241 inches of such 
material. 

An average of only six educational 
stories per day was shown, with Thurs- 
day, March 1, being high with 115 edu- 
cational stories in 16 papers. Monday, 
March 5, had less stories, but repre- 
sented the peak day for number of 
inches, totaling 571 inches for 98 stories 
that day. 

The Christian Science Monitor, aver- 
aging 12 pages daily for the period, car- 
ried approximately 35 inches of educa- 
tional material daily, exclusive of its 
religious education page. Exclusive of 
Sunday publications, there was an aver- 
age of 16% columns per day devoted 
to “canned” material. Sunday papers 
were not included in the survey. The 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News was 
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(Travel Expert) 
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76, Rue des Petits-Champs 
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typical of the general editorial policy 
concerning syndicate material with 
about 20 per cent of each edition given 
to such matter. 

Feature material was popular with 
the class and found to cover a varied 
field, from gardening and recipes to care 
ot children and ways of improving one’s 
health. 

In a single week each paper averaged 
372 telegraph stories, representing the 
Associated Press, United Press, and the 
International News Service, while the 
same papers averaged 333 local stories 
for the same six days. 

Photographic art in 16 of the news- 
papers for a single week averaged 166 
inches per day with Tuesday, March 6, 
the biggest day, when the average was 
203 inches. It was discovered that men 
have twice the chance of getting their 
pictures in the paper alone as have 
women. Pictures in which men and 
women appeared together were excluded 
in the count, which showed that photos 
of women appeared 528 times in a sing!e 
week, whereas pictures of men alone 
appeared 1,053 times. 

Sport pages account for the predomi- 
nance of men in this field. 

The Monitor used no syndicate ma- 
terial, carried no crime news, and had 
three times as many pictures of men 
as of women; whereas the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, for one week, carried 
59 pictures of women and 58 pictures 
of men. 

Classified advertising for the month 
of March was at a low ebb. The aver- 
age space per paper was less than 50 
columns per week in 13 papers ; where- 
as national advertising in the same 
papers totaled better than 106 columns 
and local advertising topped the list with 
182 columns per week. The best day 
in the month was March 9, when the 
papers averaged ‘better than 30 pages 
each. 

Papers studied were selected in order 
to get good representation from the four 
corners of the nation as well as to per- 
mit comparison of the smaller com- 
munity situation with that of the met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Newspapers studied included: New 
York Times, Philadelphia Public Ledg- 
er, Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Evening News, New York 
News, Salt Lake City Tribune, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, Reno Gazette, Tulsa 
World, Los Angeles Express, New 
York Sun, Cleveland News, Hollywood 
Citizen-Gazette, Chicago Tribune, Las 
Vegas Optic, Jacksonville (Fla.) Times- 


Union. 
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Editor 


How to Run Better Sales Contests 





By M. ZENN KAUFMAN : 
Acknowledgment is made to Harper & Bros. for permission to pre-print 
excerpts from the author's book of the above title to be issued in August 


S I said before, a follow-up is to 
a sales contest what persistence 
is to selling. You simply must have it. 
Many contests that are very carefully 

















Kidnap card used to stimulate interest 
in a contest. 


planned and launched with great en- 
thusiasm collapse in their second or 
third week because they aren’t followed 
up properly. Follow-up in a contest is 
nothing less than effort on your part 
to sell your boys the idea that they can 
win, that they should win, that they will 
win. 

Let’s step back a moment, however, 
and consider the material that opens the 
contest. This includes the announce- 
ment broadside and possibly a teaser of 
some kind. 

There is no rule that says you have 
to have a teaser for a sales contest, 
but there is no doubt that one increases 
interest. The kidnap card shown here 
is a good example of a teaser. What 
would you think if you received one of 
them in your mail some morning? 

A good irritating challenge will help 
to put over many a contest. A sponta- 
neous challenge is a Godsend, but if 
you haven’t got that, then fake one. 
Arrange with someone to challenge 
someone else. And then forget the pri- 
vate fight and make it a “free for all.” 

The broadside that opens the contest 
should 

1. Pep up every one. The broadside 
must enthuse. For this it depends on 
good showmanship and good copy. 
Write as enthusiastically as you can. 
Use friendly language and put plenty 
of the lingo of the theme into the story. 
If you are running a horse race, let 
your copy overflow with the lingo of 
the race-track, putting all the jockeys 
and furlongs, clear and fast tracks into 
it that you can. 

2. List and sell your prizes. Put a 
description of your prizes and the de- 
sirability of winning them right into 
the front of the contest, and remem- 
ber, whether you offer fountain pens, 
travel, or anything else, you are also 
giving the auxiliary honor of coming in 
first. Make your boys think of the 
finish right from the start. Make them 
commit themselves mentally to the de- 
cision to win. List your prizes and sell 
them. 

3. Detail scoring plan and rules. 
Name exact dates. Make your quotas 
clear. Indicate who is eligible and what 
prizes can be won. Leave nothing to 
the imagination. 

4. Sell. Don’t be afraid to put a 
little first-rate selling into the broadside 
that opens the contest. That doesn’t 
mean that you should put all your space 
to moralizing and preaching, but a little 
straight selling is practical. 

Follow-up must be planned to handle 
the various situations that naturally 
arise in a contest and to handle the 
various stages of mental condition that 


the boys get into. It also announces 
current standing. It can 

1. Picture the end of the contest. 
“Where will you be next May? Will 
you be in New York or will you be at 
the World’s Fair?” : 

2. Give practical suggestions. “You 
can secure the names of the people put 
back to work from your Relief Agency. 
Make a special canvass, etc.” 

3. Announce first results. “Lap 1 of 
the race is over, and Jimmie Johnson 
is in the lead.” ‘ 

4. Indicate that the management 1s 
watching. 

5. Suggest that dark horses may come 
up from behind. Recommend an early 
start. 

6. Egg the boys on. “These boys are 
on the train. Can you put them off?” 

7. Announce winners. 

8. List the boys who are 
place. 

9. Announce a sprint. 

10. Do a sales job. 

11. Ask for more effort. 

In addition to ordinary letters there 
are quite a variety of methods that can 
be used for follow-up. It costs only 
a few dollars to print a special letter- 
head to use for your contest. This is 
much to be preferred to your ordinary 
letterheads or a blank sheet of paper. 
You can use color with very little addi- 
tional cost. These include photographs 
and personal letters. The telephone can 
be used for a follow-up job. Inciden- 
tally, all letters should be signed in 
as familiar a manner as possible, giving 
a nickname to the circulation manager 
that fits in with the spirit of the con- 
test. If you are using an envelope, put 
some teaser message or identification 
on the outside. In a football contest 
one company used a simple corner card 
reading, “Coach Sid. Harvey, Training 
Headquarters.” You can add interest 
to an otherwise dull letter by using a 
gummed label. A thousand gummed 
labels to use in a contest cost only 
three or four dollars and add interest 
to any letter. 

The material that goes into follow- 
up letters should run the whole range 
of personal emotions. It can reflect 
amazement, embarrassment, enthusiasm, 
admonition, encouragement, humor, per- 
sonal pride, sex interest, shame. It can 
regret, it can review, it can emphasize, 
and it can reflect all the situations. 

And of course the illustrations in 
these letters should and can parallel the 
actual copy. A wall chart is the most 
important single piece of showmanship 
in a contest. Whenever possible, sym- 
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bolize the progress of your contest with 
a dramatic chart of some kind. Put 
this in the spirit of the contest by tie- 
ing it in with the central theme. Make 
it large, make it colorful; color attracts 
attention and retains interest. Put 
something movable on it. Use the chart 
even if your men can’t see it. Tell 
them about it. A mental picture of it 
is better than none at all, and it is 
important to have the men know that 
the management has a graphic picture 
of what they are doing. If the men 
can’t see the chart, take pictures of it 
and mail copies of it to them, and make 
small reproductions of it from time to 
time and send them out. 

Let us consider the need for origi- 
nality in the handling of a progress 
chart. Give the blackboard a rest. 
However, do not use a flat wall chart 
for every contest. Inject some other 
dimensions, such as a horizontal table. 
One paper strung wires across the office 
and hung the automobile racers from 
these wires, draped them square across 
the room. The use of scenery or props 
is quite important in the dramatization 
of your progress chart. Somebody in 
your organization should be delegated 
the job of keeping this chart up to 
date. 

Planned progress. Any goal can be 
reached more surely if a measured daily 
map of progress is set up. It should 
not only show the progress of individual 
boys or groups, but should also record 


the movement of the group. A tre- 
mendous amount of interest can be 
roused around this one feature. I re- 


member one good job done in this re- 
spect by a New York division of the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company. 
A bulletin was sent out every day for 
a month. The bulletin showed the days 
elapsed, days to play, per cent of quota 
reached, etc. This series was handled 
so skillfully that I, who am supposed 
to be hard-boiled when it comes to 
contests, actually hurried through my 
dinner to finish reading the series and 
find out whether Empire made its 
quota. Empire did! 


FINES REMITTED 


H. H. Thoms, publisher, and Gus M. 
Torgerson, editor of the Asheville 
(N. C.) Advocate, were discharged 
from further responsibility to the Ashe- 
ville municipal court on June 30 and 
unpaid balances due on fines imposed 
for publishing unsigned statements 
derogatory to political candidates can- 
celled. Mr. Thoms had paid $200 on a 
$500 fine and Mr. Torgerson $50 on a 
$100 fine. A sentence on the public 
works had been suspended. They pleaded 
guilty. Judge Sam Cathey made no 
explanation of his decision to suspend 
further payments on the fines. He had 
set June 30 as the final day on which 
the fines were to be paid. 








She never flinched. 


Imprisonment for life. 


Emotion. 


Of one finger. 


The statue came to life. 





SOB SISTER SHORTS 


By EDITH BRISTOL 
Women’s Editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


ER face was like the Mona Lisa 

With a gold pince-nez. 
She was charged with killing an outmoded paramour 
And packing his body neatly into a trunk. 


Through weeks of a ghastly trial, 
She sat imperturbable, immobile, 
Inserutable as the Sphinx. 

Court attaches turned away in horror 
From details of her crime. 


Without a tremor she heard her conviction. 
Not a flicker of an eyelid marked her composure 
When she listened to the sentence of 


Only once in all the trial did she show 


That was when, inadvertently, some one disturbed 
The handkerchief she kept always carefully folded 
Over one hand, concealing a slight malformation 


The Mona Lisa bared her teeth in anger. 
The Sphinx burst forth in a tirade of angry words. 
Because the twisted finger was revealed. 











GIRLS HANDLE CABLE News 











ExizasetH Keen CHRISTINE Dieu 


(Special to Ep1tor & Pustisuer) 
HANGHAI—Elizabeth Keen, who 
expands French cables for th 

Havas News Agency and Miss Chris. 
tine Diemer, one of the Shanghaj cahj, 
editors for Reuter’s News Agency, ay 
the only two women employed in an ej. 
torial capacity by foreign news Agencies 
in the Far East. Both are Americans 
Mrs. Keen, before her marriage {; 
Victor Keen, Far Eastern bureay chiei 
for the New York Herald Tribune, wa 
a member of the editorial staff of th 
North China Daily News, a British. 
owned English language daily publishes 
in Shanghai. During the Sino-Japanes 
hostilities in Shanghai in Febryary 
1932, she covered a number of speci 
assignments for the Herald Tribun 
Subsequently she has been a free lane 
contributor to North American News. 
paper Alliance and NEA service, 
When Mr. Keen returned to th 
United States on a three-month hom 
leave last January, Mrs. Keen wa 
placed in charge of the Herald Tribune 
bureau in Shanghai during his absence. 
On his return, she joined Havas, 
Miss Diemer started her newspaper 
career as book reviewer for the Clew. 
land Plain Dealer. Later she went to 
New York and had a small part in 
Morris Gest’s “Miracle.” After play- 
ing in choruses and vaudeville skits she 
went to Paris and wrote fashions for 
the Bell Syndicate, and worked fo 
Erskine Gwynne’s Boulevardier (now 
defunct) as fashion, art and book eéi- 
tor. Later she wrote the Christine gos- 
sip column for the New York Variety. 
After spending three years in Paris, 
Miss Diemer came to China and arrived 
in Shanghai just in time for the Sin- 
Japanese hostilities of 1932. During the 
war, she wrote cable stories for Rev- 
ters, Associated Press and the Londo 
News Chronicle. She is now perm 
nently employed by Reuters as a cable 
editor. 


COLUMBUS GUILD OFFICERS 

William H. Marks, Columbus Citizen, 
has been elected president of the 
lumbus Newspaper Guild. Parker La 
Moore, of the Scripps-Howard bureau, 
is vice-president; George Snodgrass, 
Citizen, secretary; . and Samuel C. 
Fusco, Citizen, treasurer. Perry Mor 
rison was chosen as the Citizen's staf 
representative in the guild. 
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N extremely valuable book for those 
A’ vio must report or comment upon 
the condition of the world today is 
‘Crisis Government” by Lindsay Rog- 
as, professor of public law at Columbia 
University, chairman. of the board of 
bor review ot the PWA, and former 
deputy NRA administrator in charge of 
the newspaper code, — ; ’ 

Beginning with a brief review of gov- 
eaments up to the world war, he shows 
yow the war “gave democracy a great 
though transient victory.” Ancient 
qtocracies were overthrown, constitu- 
ions drafted, and European nations be- 
gn experiments in grafted representa- 
five government but without the tradi- 
ions necessary to make them sound. 

Under the impact of abnormal eco- 
nomic situations dictatorships appeared 
gd multiplied, freedom disappeared, and 
an international crisis developed which 
engulfed all nations, even the United 
States and England, the most firmly 
rooted of all representative governments. 


The problem considered in detail by 
Prof, Rogers is whether democracy can 
survive, whether Congresses or Parlia- 
ments can move swiftly enough to meet 
emergencies, whether they can replace 
incompetent politicians in high places 
with competent administrators empow- 
ered to act despite the dissent of power- 
ful minorities. In developing his theme 
it is necessary to trace the evolution of 
dictatorships, the acts of dictators in 
power, and the governmental changes in 
countries, including the United States, 
which have so far escaped iron control 
and preserved the individual liberties of 
their people. 

Some of the chapter headings are in- 
dicative of the thoroughness of Prof. 
Rogers’ treatment: “The Spread of Dic- 
tatorship,” “The Democratic Compro- 
mise in Europe,” “Excursus on the Art 
of Statesmanship,” “From Hoover to 
Roosevelt,” and “The World: Crisis 
Without Government.” 

The most valuable thing about Prof. 
Rogers’ book, in our opinion, is its calm 
detachment. Although his faith is 
pinned to democratic government, he 
does not inveigh against dictators, he 
writes without heat. His is the atti- 
tude of the physician who diagnoses a 
patient who has arrived at his condition 
as a result of his own acts. He finds 
vital weaknesses in democratic states, 
as well, and lays them bare. He knows 
that neither dictators or Presidents are 
iree to ignore the will of the people; 
they must have »opular sanction for the 
majority of their acts or they do not 
femain in power, and that basically the 
problems of the world must be attacked 
slowly and in light of the opinions and 
prejudices of the masses. 
his closing chapter he says: 

subject has been government—not 
monetary theory, public finance, or agricul- 
tural economics. And my chief point has 

n that democratic institutions (notably the 
American), while keeping the representative 
principle intact. are nevertheless able to gov- 
tm with complete effectiveness and at the 


same time to avoid penalizing dissent and 
tuling by the sword. “ 4 

n the United States more men have been 
put to work than in Germany, where the vast 
Majority of the unemployed were, ironically 
tnough, in the ranks of the Social Demo- 
‘ratic party which Hitler promptly destroyed. 
Mussolini may preach the idea of a corpo- 
Tative state, but the United States has as- 
sisted and restrained industry to a far greater 
extent than has Italy. Indeed, without a 
dictatorship we have more of a. totalitarian 
state than can be found anywhere save Rus- 
sia; but our state has not abandoned egali- 
‘arian and libertarian ideals, and if we so 


My 


» Wwe can without violence limit its 
Roe: Congress, in 1934, and President 
oosevelt in 1936, will submit themselves to 


the electorate. They will have opponents and 
hen will be free. The fixed terms are of 
‘gh importance. Elsewhere legislators legis- 
ate or certain executives execute for so long 
as they control the army. In this respect 
there is a sharp differentiation between the 
Status of President Roosevelt and the status 
of Der Fiihrer and I] Duce. 


The thing to be feared in this coun- 
ty, it is shown, is volatile public opin- 
ton. The people of the United States 


are given to extremes—witness the Pro- 
hibition law and the violent swing from 
a Wilson to a Harding—and those in 
power must drive toward an objective 
abstruse to the many, but in their inter- 
ests, and at the same time maintain 
popular good-will. 

Prof. Rogers is not a long distance 
commentator. He made several trips 
abroad and studied dictatorships and 
other post-war governments at close 
range. His detached analysis is a real 
contribution to those who seek an intelli- 
gent, unbiased view of governments of 
the present dav 

The book is issued by W. W. Norton 
& Co, Inc, New York ($1.75).— 
W. L. B. 


* * * 


OWARD N. ROSE, a police re- 

porter for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, has compiled a “Thesaurus of 
Characteristic Slang for Writers,” which 
Macmillan will publish in August. The 
idea is to bring to the writer of short 
stories, plays, novels, etc., the every- 
day slang of various groups. The book 
includes aviation, college, detective, 
sports, theatre, movie, western and war 
slang and a number of other divisions. 

* 


HRISTOPHER MORLEY has ac- 

cepted the editorship of the eleventh 
edition of Bartlett’s “Familiar Quota- 
tions.” The new edition, completely re- 
vised and enlarged, will be brought out 
by Little, Brown in 1936. 





CLARK A, FERRIS 


Veteran Ft, Wayne Circulator Dies 
of Heart Attack 
(Special to Epttor & PuBLisHER) 

Fort WAYNE, Ind., July 2—Clark A. 
Ferris, aged 57, for 34 years circula- 
tion manager of the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel, died unexpectedly of a heart 
attack Saturday, June 30. He had been 
suffering since last summer from ameebic 
dysentery, which he contracted while 
attending a meeting of circulation man- 
agers in Chicago. The heart attack was 
not caused by the dysentery, according 
to the attending physicians. 

Before coming to Fort Wayne, Mr. 
Ferris was employed in the circulation 
departments of a number of Chicago 
newspapers. Surviving, besides the 
widow, are a son Donald Ferris, of 
this city, and two daughters, Miss Irene 
Ferris, at home, and Mrs. Imogene Ba- 
silius, of Chicago. 





MILTON C. WORK 


Milton C. Work, nationally known 
bridge expert, whose articles appeared 
in many newspapers in recent years, 
died June 27 in Lankenau Hospital, 
Philadelphia, of heart disease. He was 
69 years old. Mr. Work’s articles 
were syndicated in 200 newspapers by 
National Newspaper Service, Chicago. 
He was said to have been the pioneer 
newspaper writer on the fine art of 
bridge in this country. So completely 
identified was he with the game that 
few realized he was a successful lawyer 
in Philadelphia for more than 30 years. 
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Obituary 


OBERT LEWIS, editor, Wood- 

ville (Miss.) Republican, died 
June 28 in that city following an ill- 
ness Of more than one year. The fu- 
neral was held the following day at 
Woodville. During his illness, Lewis 
continued to direct publication of his 
newspaper. 

James J. McNatty, 70, retired 
newspaperman and politician died June 
20 in Youngstown, O. . Mr. McNally 
was at one time part owner of the 
Boston Traveler. 

Dick Van Horn, 82, son of the late 
Col. Robert T. Van Horn, founder 
of the Kansas City Journal, died June 
28 at his home in Kansas City. He 
had been in failing health for some 
time and was an invalid for the past 
two years. He had retired from work 
on the Journal about 25 years ago. 
Survivors are a daughter and a son. 

Harry A. Gipss, 75, foreman of the 
New York Daily News proofreading 
room, died June 29 at his home in 
New York. 

Cuirton Apams, 43, a specialist in 
color photography for the National 
Georgraphic Magazine, Washington, 
died June 27 in Riverside, Cal., fol- 
lowing a brief illness. Mr. Adams had 
been assigned to California to make 
special photographs. 

JoHn Donatp FRENCH, business 
manager and treasurer of the Holland 
(Mich.) Evening Sentinel died at his 
home June 30 following a three-month 
illness. Mr. French went to Holland 
with his father, C. A. French, pub- 
lisher of the Sentinel, from Monroe, 
Mich., where he had been business 
manager of the Monroe Evening News 
from 1922 to 1928. His wife, two 
sons, his parents, two brothers and 
three sisters survive. 

Frep H. Grassy, well-known news- 
paperman, died last week in Moncton, 
N. B., after a week’s illness. For sev- 
eral years he had been on the Boston 
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Globe staff, transferring to the New 
England bureau of the Associated 
Press and later going to the St. John 
(N. B.) Telegraph-Journal and Times- 
Globe. A few vears ago he returned 
to Shediac, N. B., where he acted as 
correspondent for New Brunswick and 
American newspapers. 

Wa LteR J. Hannon, 47, who for- 
merly worked on Buffalo and Cleve- 
land newspapers, was assistant man- 
ager of the Cleveland Shopping News, 
and founder and manager of the Bos- 
ton Shopping News, died in Medford, 
Mass., June 23. 

HAS TELETYPE MACHINES 

The South Bend (Ind.) News Times 
has installed teletype service in its 
southern Michigan fruit belt offices at 
Benton Harbor, Mich., for the trans- 
mission of daily market reports to the 
South Bend office. The teletype ser- 
vice is also being used in connection 
with news reports from Plymouth, Ind., 
and several other points where news 
bureaus are maintained. 


Cline - Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 
Denver Rocky Mt. News 
Denver, Colo. 
Ask them about it 


CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 
Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 


New York: Daily News Bldg., 
220 East 42nd Street 
San Francisco: First National 
Bank Building 








Ir you need 
circulation 
men— 


Competent to take charge of 
your entire department, or to 
fill important posts in the 
department, the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the International 
Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation can provide you with 
men of capacity and ability. 


Address: Clarence E. Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Peoria Star, Peoria, Illinois. 











NEWS FROM FLEET 
STREET 


Fleet Street still is the Street of Ad- 
venture for journalists the world 
over. 
These adventures are paged weekly 
in World’s Press News, premier 
British organ of journalism and ed- 
vertising. 
For $8 a year World's Press News 
comes to you weekly, plus free 
monthly supplements on 
“PHOTOGRAPHY” 
“ PRINTING ” 


and 
“ MARKETING & DESIGN" 


Send $8 to the Publisher: 


WORLD'S PRESS NEWS 
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JOB INSURANCE LAW 
AFFECTS NEWSPAPERS 


Wisconsin Statute Went Into Effect 
July 1—Two Plans Available for 
Employers—10 Weeks’ 
Benefit Provided 


Newspaper plants in Wisconsin em- 
ploying 10 or more workers for 18 or 
more weeks yearly, come under the pro- 
visions of Wisconsin’s unemployment 
insurance act which became effective 
July 1, and includes all branches of in- 
dustry. 

Operation of the compulsory insur- 
ance was announced by the state in- 
dustrial commission which found that 
only 376 employers, hiring fewer than 
50,000 workers, had submitted unem- 
ployment insurance plans towards the 
quota of 139,000 workers specified by 
the legislature as the minimum number 
which must be enrolled in an approved 
voluntary compensation program before 
May 18 to suspend the compulsory fea- 
ture of the act. 

While employers subject to the law 
will be required to begin centribution to 
individual or state unemployment in- 
surance reserve funds on July 1, 1934, 
payment will not be started until that 
date in 1935. Benefits to qualified em- 
ployes range from $5 to $10 weekly for 
a maximum of 10 weeks of complete 
unemployment yearly. 

Two plans are available for employ- 
ers to operate under, the standard con- 
tribution and benefits provisions of the 
act, or an acceptable reserve system set 
up by themselves. Under the former, 
employers subject to the law would 
contribute towards reserve funds 2 per 
cent of the total yearly payroll of their 
employes who are eligible for benefits. 
If such reserve funds total $55 per 
employe after two years’ operation of 
the plan, contributions may be reduced 
to 1 per cent yearly and may be sus- 
pended when the fund reaches $75 per 
employe. This plan, the commission 
pointed out, may well prove to be both 
the simplest and cheapest. 

The voluntary plan allows employers 
to set up their own reserves under 
commission supervision or offer an ac- 
ceptable guarantee of 42 weeks of em- 
ployment yearly for their workers. 
Employers whose financial condition is 
approved by the commission may avoid 
cash contributions to reserve funds by 
establishing a “book” reserve subject 
to conversion into cash benefit payments 
when necessary. 





RADIO COMMISSION RULINGS 


Federal Body Grants Applications 
from Newspapers 
(Special to Epttor & PusLisHer) 

WasuincrTon, D. C., July 2—Rul- 
ings were made recently by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission on several ap- 
plications involving radio broadcasting 
stations operated by newspaper pub 
lishers. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch was 
granted an increase of daytime power 
from 500 watts to one kilowatt, expand- 
ing its service area. 

A construction permit was issued to 
the Roanoke Times and the Roanoke 
World-News for installation of new 
equipment and for increased power 
from 500 watts to one kilowatt. 

The Portland Oregonian was granted 
a construction permit to change the 
maximum rated carrier output power, 
increase its daytime power from one to 
two and one-half kilowatts, and to make 
a change in the location of the station 
to another point in Portland. Examiner 
R. L. Walker had recommended to the 
Commission that this application be 
denied, 





PRIZE LIST ANNOUNCED 


Annual convention of the Ohio News- 
paper Women’s Association will be held 
Oct. 12-14 in Columbus. Prizes total- 
ing $405, including 33 classes, will be 
awarded according to Miss Francis 
Kirkpatrick, Cincinnati, chairman of 
the prize committee. 
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HITS BRITISH REPORTING 


News from U. S., Especially Concern- 
ing Midwest, Called ‘Unpardonable’ 

British reporting of the United States, 
particularly of conditions and public 
opinion in the middle west, is “absolute- 
ly unpardonable,” declared Negley Far- 
son, Chicago Daily News London cor- 
respondent, now on vacation in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Farson, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, will return to London 
later this month. 

Mr. Farson, an American who has 
lived in England for the past seven 
years and has been in London during the 
last three years, told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER that it is interesting and highly 
illuminating to come back from Great 
Britain and view conditions here as they 
actually are. There is apparently little 
effort to understand the mid-western 
American point of view in England, he 
said, 

“The British press has two brilliant 
correspondents in Washington, who 
seem deeply buried in the Roosevelt 
regime,” said Mr. Farson. “The rest of 
the British writers are in New York 
City, under the influence of brokers and 
stock exchange officials.” 

Mr. Farson holds the unique position 
of never having worked as a reporter 
on an American newspaper prior to 
joining the Daily News as a roving 
European correspondent four years 
ago. 

He has been London correspondent for 
the past three years. His visit to Am- 
erica is the first he has made in several 
years. 
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tive and the Daily Mail published it! 
Yes, on the front page. It carried a 
reproving editorial. The prominent 
Britisher sent a letter cancelling all his 
advertising, and a reproduction of the 
letter was printed on the front page. 

One day one of the rival papers car- 
ried a six line announcement that the 
King of Cambodia had chosen a Siamese 
dancing girl for his harem. The Daily 
Mail picked it up, developed it as a 
Cinderella tale, and carried it on the 
front page for weeks, even after the 
French Minister had presented strong 
objections from his government. 

There was graft in the police depart- 
ment and the Daily Mail exposed it. 
The paper discovered that police were 
conducting a white slave ring that sold 
girls stolen in China, and the exposé 
that followed resulted in the execution 
of a high police offical. 

The European colony shuddered 
through it all. The editor of the Daily 
Mail was branded as a traitor to his 
race and was made an outcast. Snubs 
drove him from the Sports Club and 
every other place where white men as- 
semble, but he kept on with his cam- 
paign. 








GENEVA COURSE FOR WRITERS 


International Student Service Plans 
Lecture Series July 11-20 


Between 40 and 50 young English- 
speaking journalists and young jour- 
nalism students from the United States, 
England and several countries on the 
European continent will take part in 
a journalists’ course which will be held 
in Geneva from July 11 to 20 under 


Guardian, William L. Mapel, directa ol 

the Lee School of Journalism, Va, ,. P 

president of the American Associate 

of Teachers of Journalism, and Josey, R. 

E. Sharkey, veteran correspondent off tati 

Associated Press in Geneva, ‘ 
The American group is bein 

cruited by International Student 

vice at 140 Nassau street, New You. Misl 
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the auspices of International Student Louis Azrael, columnist for 4 #y 
Service. It will be under the chairman- Baltimore News-Post, was an eye-yiliail Dr 





ship of Malcolm Davis, director of the 
Geneva Research Centre and a former 
foreign editor of the New York Even- 


ness June 11 when William FatMson tc 
storekeeper shot and killed a neopsority. 
who had robbed him a few momenfid com 












ing Post. eine before. The negro fired two shots pare 
The_ speakers will include Robert Eaton, one of which Struck saittee 
Dell, Geneva correspondent, Manchester columnist’s car. of the 
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Supplies and Equipment. 


SAVE A MINUTE 


in packing a matrix and you will often beat the other 
fellow to the start. 


Space Packing Felt that is soft, tears easily and stays 
put, will do it for you. 














































We manufacture it in four thicknesses—No. 25, No. 35, K 
No. 40 and No. 50. a. 
MOULDING BLANKETS all kinds. i 
Red and Blue Drying Blankets. zt wi 
The above are only a few of our specialties. 2° 
been 

“D. 

New England Newspaper Supply Co. 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. ag 

Cable Address NENSCO—Worcester “, 
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INCREASED PRESS “ 

price 

at W 

CAPACITY at small cosi::: 

When business again gets into full swing, will you fai a 

yourself held back by a printing press that can w} ji... 

longer keep pace? ... or one that can not deliver the} ,..; 

required volume at a low enough cost? inte 





There has never been a better time than to-day for shifting to faster, mon 
modern equipment. Used presses of standard makes in the straight line wif ,,: 
unit types are available to-day at extraordinarily low prices. They offer sf; 
splendid opportunity to step up your capacity and lower your operating com 
at a very small outlay. 

Each of these used presses is guaranteed to be in good working order, ad 
just now we are situated to take care of a good range of requirements. il) 

Let us know what you might consider, and we shall be glad to supph§;,, 
details on some of our best values. Write to-day. take 
THE Goss PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 

1535 South Paulina Street 
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For Everything Electric 
See General Electric 


The complete G-E line enables 
you to entrust ome manufac- 
turer with the undivided 
responsibility for every elec- 
trical requirement of the 
modern pressroom. 


For particulars, address the 
nearest G-E office, or Gen- 
eral Electric, Dept. 6-201, 
Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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HOE MONARCH | 


ROLLER-BEARING 


MATRIX ROLLER 


HEAVY DUTY MACHINE, OPERATED FROM 
EITHER END AT FAST OR SLOW SPEEDS 
A FEW FEATURES 
MICROMETER WORM GEAR PATENTED SLIP GEAR ALL PUSH BUTTON 
IMPRESSION DRIVE RUNS ASSURES BETTER —_ ELECTRIC CONTROL 
ADJUSTMENT IN OIL BATH 
SEND FOR DETAILS 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY, RECEIVER IN EQUITY FOR 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 
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| GENERAL OFFICES 





138TH STREET AND EAST RIVER, NEW YORK CITY 
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OULD BANISH VAGUE 
PRICE ADVERTISING 


R. D. G. A. Approves “Interpre- 
tation” Which Would Specify 
How Special Prices Might 
Be Announced 








Misleading price advertising by re- 
silers would be clarified by a set of 


ifnitions recently approved by the 
ard of directors of the National Re- 


ij Dry Goods Association for submis- 


on to the national Retail Code Au- 
10! ity. 


The “proposed interpretation 
j comparative price teminology” was 

pared by the Trade Practice Com- 
sittee of the Sales Promotion Division 
of the N.R.D.G.A. 

It follows: | 

“In advertising ‘sales’ or ‘special 

ices,’ the language used should be so 

as to readily and unmistakably 
wavey the actual facts in the case. 
(arelessness and misunderstanding of 
jms is responsible for at least as 
gany inaccuracies in advertising as dis- 
honest intent. Therefore, the following 
gandardization of terms to describe ‘re- 
ied’ or ‘special’ prices, and to mini- 
gize the possibilities of error and dis- 
wreement shall become an amendment 
ip the Retail Code. 

“The use of comparative prices is 
jased on three classifications of reduced 
w specially priced merchandise : 

“|, Permanent Markdowns. 

“.. Temporary Reductions. 

“3, Special Purchases. 

“|. Permanent Markdowns: 

“a. The term ‘originally’ or ‘orig- 
ml price’ shall mean the first price 
it which the merchandise was marked 
the advertiser’s store. It shall be 
wed only when the merchandise has 
en reduced more than once. 

“bh. The term ‘formerly’ or ‘Blank’s 
jormer price’ shall refer to the last 
_ in effect immediately before the 

le. 

“c. When any previous price is 
woted in the advertisement, the last 
jrevious price (the former price) shall 
used. If the merchandise has been 
marked down more than once and the 
advertiser wants to quote the original 
price, he shall also quote the last price 
at which the merchandise was marked, 
i, ‘Originally $15. Formerly $10, 
Now $8. 


“d. There is one exception to Rule 
When a large number of items are 
listed in an advertisement, if the ad- 
vertiser finds it impracticable to quote 
intermediate markdowns or former 


pe prices but wants to quote original 


prices, such a statement as the follow- 
mg may be inserted in the advertise- 
ment: “Original price means the first 
pice at which the merchandise was 

ed in our store. On many (or 
il) of the items in our advertisement, 
— markdowns have been 












2 Temporary Reductions: 

a The term ‘Regularly’ or ‘Our 
Price’ shall mean the price at 
the merchandise sells regularly 
advertiser’s store previous to 
sale, and the price to which the 
dise reverts following the 


This term shall be used to define a 

ted time’ price reduction of an item 
ftom regular stock. 

The term ‘After the Sale’ com- 

ls the store to raise the price at the 

of the sale to the levels adver- 


‘3. Special Purchases: 
a The term ‘Blank’s usual price’ 
or ‘usually’ or ‘usual grade’ or ‘grade’ 
mM connection with a special pur- 

















ase shall be understood to mean the 
Ptice at which similar merchandise was 
® sale in the same store immediately 
Prior to the special offer. Or, the com- 
salve price, if used, shall not exceed 
selling price of the same or similar 
dise current in the local trad- 
i) Ze Boods ftom regular stock are 
wided in a specially purchased lot 
of merchandise, that fact wall be men- 
Yoned in the advertisement. 
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Editor & Publishe 


“4. ‘Value or ‘worth’ is determined 
by the prevailing price of similar mer- 
chandise in competitive stores. When 
used in advertising, which is usually 
prepared in advance of the sale and 
without complete knowledge of the 
price for which similar merchandise 
will be offered by competitors on the 
date of the sale, it is at best a pre- 
diction. 

“Because it is often a matter of 
opinion, the use of these terms shall be 
avoided. 

“5. The term ‘special,’ ‘specially 
priced’ or ‘sale’ shall be used only 
when merchandise is priced substantially 
below the current selling price—this 
should mean a reduction of no less 
than 10 per cent. 

“6. Public confidence in advertising 
will increase if the use of comparative 
prices is confined to conditions in the 
advertiser’s own store, i. e., ‘Our Regular 
Price,’ ‘Our Former Price,’ etc., etc. 

“7. Whenever a price comparison 
refers to two or more previous prices 
such as ‘usually $2.75 to $5.95,’ at least 
10 per cent of the merchandise offered 
in the sale shall have been sold at 
the highest comparative price men- 
tioned. 

Such a term as ‘usually to $5.95’ with 
no mention of the lowest comparative 
price, is prohibited.” 





SHOP TALK AT THIRTY” 
(Continued from page 32) 











think is best versus what will get the 
most subscribers.” 

S. P. Etheredge, managing editor of 
Houston (Tex.) Post: “There are but 
few comic strips left. These passed out 
long ago when Syd Smith put over The 
Gumps as a sort of illustrated con- 
tinued story. His success was so phe- 
nomenal, others abandoned the old slap- 
stick strip and went into illustrated 
serial field. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time 50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
Cash Order) 





ged at same rate per line 
alll ae as earned by of 

ion. inimum space, three lines. 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any copy. 


Brokers 


Rare Opportunity to procure weekly news- 
paper at a bargain in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsyl. 
vania, Kansas, California. Special bargain 
Long Island. J, B. Shale, Times Build- 
New York. 








ing, 





Extra Fine Bargains right now in profitable 
weeklies, semi-weeklies, various sections. 
A few good dailies. Len Feighner, Pythian 
Bldg., Nashville, Mich., or J. W. Mapoles, 
Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, Va. 





Oklahoma Newspapers Only—Dailies and 
weeklies at fair prices, W. K. Leatherock, 
Newspaper Broker, Perry, Oklahoma. 





If you are interested in buying a paper on 
the Pacific coast, write M. C. Moore, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 








Insurance 





Build Circulation that sticks with News- 
paper Accident Insurance policies. Write 
Jim . Ferguson, Newspaper Accident 
Division, Washington National Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“I like the so-called comic page as 
long as you are able to have one with- 


Situations Wanted 





out crowding out honest-to-goodness 
news. I believe, however, that it 
would be possible to operate without 
comic strips. Men and women in all 
walks of life have a greater interest in 
news today than ever before. I try 
to make a newspaper that will sell. It 
is up to the circulation department to 
sell it. If I can have sufficient space 
to cover the news of the world, then I 
am willing to give the selling organiza- 
tion almost anything else to go along 
with the news if it will make his sell- 
ing job less difficult.” 

Gene Howe, Amarillo (Tex.) Globe- 
News: “You asked my opinion as re- 
gards the comic strips. They have be- 
come necessary. Newspaper readers 
these days demand entertainment. They 
seek humor and adventure and the 
comic strip is the answer. The comic 
strip is not something that has been 
forced on the public. The newspaper 
readers have forced it on the newspa- 
per. The mass of people do not sub- 
scribe to the newspaper for the pur- 
pose of being uplifted. They want news 
of happenings and also they want to be 
entertained. Personally, I believe the 
comic strips are rendering a service. 
People want to laugh and to be relieved 
of the tension that comes of the daily 
struggle, and anything that will cause 
people to look on the humorous side 
of life is beneficial. The comic strips 
are clean and they are cheerful. 
lieve the newspapers are better off be- 
cause of them. Anything that will 
bring the readers closer to the news- 
paper is accomplishing a good because 
most of our newspapers are striving 
honestly in their editorial and in their 
news departments to improve their com- 
munities and their country.” 

Mr. King’s own view of the comic 
problem is: “News makes the newspa- 


Carrier Promotion Manager available. 10 
years experience, small and Metropolitan 
home delivery organizations, City Man- 
aging, Boy Sales training, successful pro- 
duction campaigns, suburban, agent, news- 
dealer, street-sales, circulation all phases, 
economical operation. Want permanent 
opportunity. Age 30, married. Write for 
Boy Promotion outline, proven record, 
finest recommendations. A-678, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation worried Publisher, it costs too 
much to tell you here about my record. 
would rather have my present and ex- 
employers sell you. Write A-641, Editor 
& Publisher, for details. 


Circulation Manager—Age 39; married; 20 
years’ experience morning, evening and 
Sunday newspapers upwards 250,000 cir- 
culation. Thoroughly versed in econom- 
ical operation, organization carriers, deal- 
ers, etc. Not looking for a swivel chair 
job, but a publisher who wants an hon- 
est, efficient, economical administration. 
Good references, ability and character. 
Box A-644, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation—I am in a _ standstill job, 
small salary and apparently no future. 
Still I can produce an enviable record in 
all phases of circulation work covering 
the past ten years, I don’t claim to know 
it all, but I’ve been where the going was 
tough and made the grade, so I will prove 
an asset to your circulation department. 
If you want someone who can handle boys, 
get results, give me the opportunity and 
T’ll do the rest. A-677, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Circulation Manager—Now employed, de- 
sires change. Thoroughly experienced for 
entire responsibility. Can give publisher 
increased circulation and revenue. Mar- 
ried, sober. A-674, Editor & Publisher. 


m Room Executive or Superin- 
Sunloke 15 years’ experience as foreman 
and superintendent on daily newspapers. 

















M ied; very reliable. Can furnish ist 
uae valnrendt. Address A-657, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Desk Man—Experienced any desk. 
Feet, accurate, reliable. Will work any- 
where. Address P. J. R., 317 Bast 32nd 
Street, Paterson, N. J. Tel. Lambert 
3-1485J. 


Desk Man, rewrite, 
Will go anywhere in East. Twelve years’ 
experience on New York City and New 
Jersey dailies and _ press associations. 
Father of three. Not particular about 
hours or salary. Employed now, but seek- 
ing improvement. A-670, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





columnist, reporter. 





per; features are of secondary impor- 
tance. Never let your comics or other 
features overshadow your news. Let 
them merely garnish the dish.” 


Editorial department, all-around man, with 
make-up experience, wants job. Will go 
anywhere, A-680, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Executive, 40, 22 years unusual 
pom on papers from 35,000 to 350,000 
circulation. Intimate contact with and 
knowledge of every department. Fully 
capable assuming entire charge average 
sized property or responsible executive 
position with metropolitan newspaper. 
Full particulars upon request. A-681, 
Editor & Publisher. 


rter, Desk Man. Four years on dailies. 
Ga aaaulnase. Young, married, references. 
647 E. 36th, Indianapolis. 


Reporter—Five years’ experience; society 
editor, columnist, features, rewrite. Em- 
ployed now. Go anywhere in East. A-676, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Equipment Wanted 








Help Wanted 


Advertising Solicitor for weekly community 
paper in Philadelphia. An excellent op- 
portunity for the right man. Drawing 
account. A-679, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 








Advertising Solicitor—i2 years’ experience, 
copy, layout; exceptional producer; now 
employed, ready for promotion; alert, en- 
ergetic; 31, married. A-652, Editor & 
Publisher. 











es Solicitor—Has been employed Wanted to Buy second hand curved plate 
n 


my classified department for four i . O. Box 449, 
years. He is young, ambitious, and ener- — — es 
getic; has a good sales record; is pro- : - 





ductive of good ideas; 
familiar with promotion, copy writing, 
and layout. I earnestly desire a good op- 
portunity for him and strongly recom- 
mend him for position as display solicitor; 
assistant or classified manager of small 
daily. A-675, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion man, 
averaging 60 to 70 thousand lines new 
business monthly, seeks association with 
Eastern publisher. Ten years’ experience, 


and thoroughly Wanted—We are in the market for a re- 
conditioned Ludlow typograph in good 
running order, also Matrix fonts and other 
necessary equipment for same. Reply 
giving models of machine and price to 
Simcoe Reformer, Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. 


NEWSPAPER 











New York City and other dailies. A-673, 
Editor & Publisher. PROPERTIES 
Advertising Man or Manager—38, mar- 


Bought, Sold and Appraised 


All negotiations confidential 


Palmer, Suter & Palmer 


Business[Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


ried, aggressive, working on practical ex- 
perience. Expert layout and copywriter, 
capable of taking charge. Will go any- 
where, Opportunity foremost. A-667, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager, qualified to initiate 
and carry through definite campaigns of 
business, develop non-advertisers and Na- 
tional accounts and prepare copy-layouts. 
Take complete charge, or will work under 
competent manager. Ten years with one 
newspaper, Box A-668, Editor & Publisher. 











Circulation Promotion 





Insurance Campaigns conducted en profit 
sharing basis. Policies by highest rated 
Companies. Write Allen Registry Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Promotion, to bring ‘‘better times,” Hud- 
son De Priest & Associates, world’s record 
circulation builders. 246 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Better Daily Newspapers in every section 
of the country are using and unreservedly 
endorsing Partlowe Plan circulation-build- 
ing compatres. more than ever before. 
For quick definite A. B. C. circulation in- 
crease, regardless of business conditions in 
your field, write or wire collect The Charles 
Partlowe Company, Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis, 





PUBLISHERS! 


Write to Classified Service, EpiIror & PUBLISHER, 
when a man is needed for any department. From 
our list of executives and staff men, we can fill any 
requirement in personnel. Also—when it is necessary 
to let out a man, advise him that our service is the 
shortest route to another job. 














Editor & Publisher for July 7, 

















By MARLEN PEW 


HE public schools of the nation are 

in a bad way, the result of long de- 
pression, and many newspapers are in- 
dignant about it and are crusading for 
an immediate restoration of the educa- 
tional establishment at something near 
to par. 

While the newspaper is a sort of 
mother hen in every community, shel- 
tering under broad wings all manner of 
chirping civil bodies, the public school 
has long been its favorite chick. I 
suppose this traces back to the fact that 
free education and free press are sister 
principles in the Jeffersonian concept of 
democracy. Maybe it is only because the 
school is common to us all. At any 
rate, whatever the reason, newspapers 
from coast to coast are now expressing 
high protest against the deplorable con- 
dition of a large percentage of the 250,- 
000 school buildings of the nation, the 
under-paid teachers and millions of ne- 
glected children. 

* * * 


Neos various sources we gather the 
following astonishing facts: In 1930, 
enrollment in educational institutions 
totalled 29,001,329, but the number has 
increased tremendously under the im- 
pact of wide-spread unemployment, child 
labor laws, and codes restricting the 
employment of children under 16 years 
of age. For example, high school en- 
rollments have leaped from 4,030,396 in 
1930 to 5,092,047 in 1934, a jump of 25 
per cent in the most expensive bracket 
of public school education. The in- 
creased demand in the primary schools 
has been even greater. 

This unusual pressure came at a time 
when the municipal governments were 
least able to carry the load, some hav- 
ing actually gone broke through the fail- 
ure of taxpayers to meet their obliga- 
tions. In instances the condition was 
aggravated by political mismanagement 
and worse. 

It is impossible to tell how many 
schools have been entirely closed, but 
Dr. John K. Norton, Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Emergency in 
Education, of Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University, says that the num- 
ber must run close to 1,000. It is an 
established fact that school terms have 
been drastically shortened in 25 per 
cent of the cities. Thousands of rural 
schools are operating on part time. 

It was recently found in a general 
survey that more than $50,000,000 is 
ewed to public school teachers, for which 
no security paper has been issued, and 
an additional $70,000,000 is owed to 
teaching staffs, for which some kind 
of note has been given, but no cash. Dr. 
Norton says that nearly 60,000 teachers 
have been dismissed during the depres- 
sion and that one-quarter of the teachers 
of the whole country are receiving 
“wages that would not be permissable 
in any commercial concern operating un- 
der the Blue Eagle.” The program of 
the schools, in instances has reverted to 
that of the 19th century, he adds, the 
worst collapse in the history of the free 
public school. 

Due to closed schools, or the failure 
of building programs during five or more 
years, some 3,000,000 American chil- 
dren, between the ages of 5 and 17, 
are today denied education, wandering 
the streets from Monday to Saturday. 


* * * 


HE national public school plant has 

been allowed sadly to deteriorate. Of 
the 250,000 school buildings at least 62,- 
000 need modernization. In former years 
about $3,000,000,000 was spent annual- 
ly for U. S. schools. This investment 
melted to $9,000,000 in the first quarter 
of last year and the decline in text book 


purchases, in 1933, totalled more than 
$5,000,000, due to lack of funds. 

But something has happened in 1934 
to revive school construction. I sus- 
pect it springs from outraged public 
sentiment. It is said that the first quar- 
ter of 1934 shows a 700 per cent increase 
in school building operations. There 
are plans on foot for construction in the 
current year totalling $117,845,000, but 
naturally success depends upon general 
recovery. : 

In addition to newspaper crusading 
a group of educators are at work to stir 
public sentiment in behalf of an ade- 
quate public school service and during 
the Summer meetings will be held in 
New York to consider the whole prob- 
lem—one of the gravest in all the long 
list of social tragedies resulting from 
the economic collapse. 

* * * 


JUST SQUIBS 
By Judson Chapman 


RITER BARUCH is smart. 
made his money first. 


He 


Weather’s been so hot there are al- 
most as many pretty bathing girls in 
swimming as in the gravure sections. 


In case of an editorial closed shop 
would you call the m.e. a bird in a 
Guilded cage? 


As we get the Herald Trib’s idea, 
NRA, AAA, PWA and the rest should 
be followed by GOP. 


A magazine article is entitled “Our 
Enemy, Fog.” If it’s the mental kind 
that descends over the sanctum on a 
hot summer day, ain’t it so! 


If the League of Decency keeps this 
up, paragraphers will have to find a new 
word for obscenario. 


Going newspapers abound, but some 
of them are going the wrong way. 


If editorial critics continue to in- 
crease in number and vigor, the Blue 
Eagle will have reason to be blue. 


An old-timer is one who remembers 
when “death row” in a story referred 
to prison cells, not to a highway. 


Be kind to the cub. He may grow 
up to be a bear. 


Scriptures, fortunately, antedate libel 
laws. 


In the eyes of directors of public 
relations, at any rate, it’s still the free 
press. 

* * * 

HROUGH the courtesy of John E. 

King, managing editor of Dallas 
(Tex.) News, we present herewith a 
symposium on the question whether 
comic strips and other pure entertain- 
ment feature material are being over- 
played in the press of the nation. The 
discussion was precipitated by J. N. 
Heiskell, editor, Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette, who recently told members 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association: “I refuse to consider 
comic strips as editorial matter. They 
are jazz music in the restaurant or the 
fat man, midgets, sword swallowers and 
glass eaters at the State Fair. Yet I 
hope I am human and practical enough 
to realize that life must have its lighter 
moments. But if a newspaper is de- 
pending on comics and other features 
for its appeal to the public, or its poten- 
tial public, it is a failing mewspaper. 
Either its news sources are deficient or 
its writing and presentation of news is 
inadequate. The head of such a news- 


1934 


paper had best spend some earnest 
hours studying his own and other papers 
in an effort to find what makes his cake 
so flat and his bread so like dough. He 
had best ask himself whether he is 
creating a medium of information and 
expression or is merely producing (to 
use an automobile manufacturing term) 
an ‘assembled’ newspaper and is exer- 
cising no higher function than putting 
together the ready-made materials he 
buys.” 
* * * 

R. KING was much impressed 

by those remarks and he put the 
question up to the managing editors of 
a score of dailies, reporting their replies 
at the annual convention of the Texas 
Press Association in Dallas recently. 
Here are excerpts from the letters he 
received : 

Thomas Fauntleroy, managing editor 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal: 
I was always doubtful of the value of 
comics in the Commercial Appeal until 
we tried them. For many years we 
confined our comics to about two. When 
we discontinued our evening edition last 
Summer we took over a number of 
others, and since then we have been run- 
ning a full page. I am convinced that if 
we discontinued them it would be 
disastrous. 

“The same is largely true of other 
worth while features. I would not run 
them simply to out-feature some other 
paper, but if they are worth while, they 
have a definite value. They should be 
run regularly as nearly as possible in 
the same place, and not in a haphazard 
way. 

“I am essentially a believer in the 
fact that there is no substitute for news, 
but features do have their place.” 

Marvin H. Creager, managing editor, 
Milwaukee Journal: 

“Strips and other set features are 
being greatly overworked, in my opinion. 
When we editors get a strip or feature 
that seems to catch hold, we are very 
likely to hang to it long after it has out- 
lived its usefulness. It becomes an ‘old 
man of the sea’ that clings to us and 
that we are afraid to drop because we 
are led to believe that a vast number 
of subscribers would quit the paper if 
we did drop it. 

“The truth is that if our paper is 
so thin and frail and its hold on the 
public is dependent on a few flashy 
strips or features, we ought to get out 
of the newspaper business anyhow. In 
fact, the publisher of such a newspaper 
is not really in the newspaper business. 
He is a sideshow faker. 

“Newspapers must be attractive and 
they must entertain, but that does not 
mean that they must mortgage most of 
their space to column after column of 
strips involved in endless and futile con- 
tinuity and to other columns of set 
features put out by the same man day 
in and day out. 

“Many a newspaper has so many 
‘MUST’ features that it has to cut its 
actual news to a whisper. It becomes 
a reckless, vacuous rival of the radio 
and movies in a field that both fill far 
better than a newspaper can fill it.” 

* * * 


R° ROBERTS, managing editor 
of Kansas City Star: “I think 
there is a tendency on the part of some 
newspapers to overdo the number of 
comics, especially on Sunday. I say 
this recognizing that comics have a 
great pulling power. If, however, our 
whole basis of appeal of Sunday papers 
is to be put on the basis of the num- 
ber of comics, we might just as well 
print the comic sections and let it go. 
Personally, I fell very strongly that 
any issue ought to be balanced as be- 
tween comics and other features and 
news. 

“We are running nine strips in our 
two dailies—five at night and four in 
the morning. I figure on adding one 
more, making it five in each. I don’t 
think thatis too many. I recognize 
comic strips do have great reader appeal, 
and the newspaper should supply the 
demand. The emphasis should be on 
quality rather than guantity. A few 


well chosen strips are better than just 
smearing them through the paper.” 


Walter M. Harrison managing 
tor of Daily, Oklahoman and the ed. 
homa City Times: “I am a reat 
liever in the theory that the daily be 
paper must fill the entertainment fie 
as well as supply information, " 
and features are the vaudeville of 
printed page. I am of the Opinion the 
a newspaper does not print too 
comics and features, unless the p _ 
of this material is such that the ol 
torial department does not have r 
able space in which to print the 
of the day. News is the fundamentj 
basis of the successful newspaper k 
an editor is eliminating decent pe 
coverage of his territory in order , 
give more space to syndicated featun 
and comic strips he is making a mistals 
“Mediocre comics ahd mediocre fe. 
tures might well be eliminated to gin 
space to local and state news. Mop 
over, a locally produced feature | 
comic is about ten times more Valuabi 
than any except the very top com 
strips. It is better to produce a medi 





ocre local feature than to give the sam 
space to a top notch syndicated fg 
ture.” 
* * * 

W G. VORPE, Sunday and featy 

e editor of Cleveland Plain De 
er: “As to the use of comic strips 
well as many other features that go ; 
daily and Sunday newspapers throyst 
out the country, I wouldn't go s0 ty 
as to say they are being entirely oye, 
worked, but I do know there are quis 
a number of instances where there js 
superabundance of features as against 
corresponding ratio of pure news in oy 


newspapers. After all, news is ¢ 
fundamental basis. Comic strips and 
features so-called have often be 


classed as the ‘froth’ of newspape 
construction. I do not entirely ag 
with this because I can see there ; 
a tremendous value in a certain we 
balanced proportion of features. Th 
newspaper today, and particularly th 
Sunday paper, has become more ¢ 
a literary department store than ; 
newspaper. The readers seem to & 
mand, in addition to news, certain 
tures that are entertaining and at th 
same time give them a certain amow 
of information. 

“In my opinion there is too large 
amount of syndicated matter bein 
peddied around the country, much ¢ 
which tries to make up in quantity wh 
it lacks in quality, and I fear that som 
times editors who pass upon the mat 
rial that goes into their papers a 
prone to buy a feature without givin 
it very careful consideration. Too fi 
quently they buy something because the 
feel that if they don’t, their competi 
might get hold of it, or their compe 
tor has some sort of feature, a fai 
good imitation comes along and th 
buy that to compete for circulatic 
With this attitude I am not in 
pathy. Every feature should be « 
fully examined before it is bought a 
the editor should decide whether ort 
the feature is worth the space @ 
whether or not it is something # 
readers should have, rather than 
it will add a few hundred to circu 
tion.” 

* * * 

ALFRED JONES, managing edit 

of Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise: 
was pretty certain that mewspaperme 
were going crazy on the subject! 
newspaper comics. I was quite oof 
dent that I had grown weak-mine 
myself by permitting high-press 
salesmen to load me up with 
And then we had a ‘Reader 
Survey.’ It showed comics fat 
away the most popular features of @ 
papers. So what the hell!” =. 

Silas B. Ragsdale, managing 6 
Galveston (Tex.) News and Trib 
“I have never been particularly se 
for a whole page of strips, but crcl 
tion demands almost force a mam 
editor to run six or eight of these 
although the space might better be ti , 
up with spot news that a press a 
tion is paid to deliver by wie. © 
pears ta be the old story of what 

(Continued on page 31) 
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